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MACMILLAN & C0.’8 NEW BOOKS 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
Thirty-jive Thousand Copies have already been Sold 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


GUARDIAN.—“ One of those rare books that will bear 
reading many times.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.— Cortainly a book that 
should be read by all those who ask for something besides 
sensationalism in their fiction.” 

‘ ACADEM Y.—“ ‘The Choir Invisible’ is a fine achieve- 
ment.’ 





SECOND EDITION, now ready. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN ASIA. 
By CLIVE BIGHAM. PartI. ASIA MINOR. Part II. 
PERSIA, North to South. Part III. TURKISH 
ARABIA, Part IV. PERSIA, West to East. Part V. 
CENTRAL ASIA, 

GUARDIAN.—“ We have met with few travellers’ books 
which tell so much and so well in so short a space.” 


With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


WITH the TURKISH ARMY in 
THESSALY. By CLIVE BIGHAM, Special Cor- 
respondent of the Times, Author of “A Ride Through 
Western Asia,” 

TIMES.—“ Forms a valuable record of the war as seen 
from the Turkish point of view.” 


VOLUME II. and PART XX, now ready. 


THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By 


Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEUL. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by A.J. BUTLER, M.A., 
with Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. With Coloured 
Plates, » Mape, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
In 30 monthly parts at 1s, net, and in 3 volumes, super- 
royal 8vo, 12s. net each. 





SHILLING CLOTH EDITION of 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’ 
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Medium 8vo, 1s, each. 


MACMILLAN & CO, (Gamesan, LONDON. 
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1s. 6d.—-SEPTEMBER, 1897. —1s. 6d. 

A PLEA for the NAVY. Hon. H. A. Heaseat 

ALASKA and the NEW GOLD-FIELD. Prof. Wu. Heater Davy 

STRIKES and the COAL-MINERS. Samvet Gomrers 

HAWAII and the CHANGING FRONT of the WORLD. Hon. J. R. 
Procter 

WHAT WOMEN HAVE DONE for the PUBLIC HEALTH. Ep:itx 
Parker THomson 

AMERICAN ANNEXATION and ARMAMENT. Mvrar Hatusreap 

THE SUPREMACY of RUSSIA. Prof. Tuomas Davinson 

THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. Prof. Brayo x Marraews 

Se eens ees at nate. 
DOD 

ON QORETTTUTIOUALITY of RECENT ANTLTRUST LEGISLA- 

IS the CUBAN CAPABLE of SELF-GOVERNMENT? Tuos. Goup 
ALvoab, Jua. 





London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 24, Bedford Street, Strand. 





Price 2d., by post 2id.; yearly subscription (including 
Supplements), 2s 2s. 8d. 


THE LITERARY GUIDE: 


A Rationalist Review. 
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Philosophy, Science, and Bthics from a R: tionaltat sta ~ 


Tur SEPTEMBER Newser contains: 


MR. HALL CAINE’ “CHRISTIAN.” 
ICONOCLASM in EXCELSIS. 
MR. BARING-GOULD’S “ST. PAUL” 
THE GROWTH of HUMAN NATURE. 
TRAINING YOUNG CITIZENS. 
AMERICAN HETERODOXY. 
ores on Gael RELIGION. 
an . (gleaned from the Religi 
RANDOM JOTTING names 
CHATS about BOOKS.-VIL With Dr. R. Birmext. 
SAMUEL LAING: IN MEMORIAM. 
GERMAN CRITICS at WORK . 
Etc, Ete, 
*,* Copies of the July issue, containin two impo i} 
may still be he wi, price 2d., by post 3d. ’ Sue aapy naan, 








London Warts & Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Stivet, B.C. 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
LIstT. 





COMPLETION OF *‘ SOCIAL ENGLAND.” 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


Edited by H, D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 
Vol, VI. (completing the Work) embraces the Period 
from the Battle of Waterloo to the General Election 
of 1885, Price 18s, [Now ready. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. 


By F. E. HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 200 beauti- 
fully Coloured Plates, Fifth and Concluding Volume. 
3s, 6d. [Now ready. 


SCIENCE FOR ALL. 


Cheap Elition. Edited by Dr. ROBERT BROWN, 
M.A., F.L.S., &c., assisted by Eminent Scientific 
Writers. With about 1,700 Illustrations. Complete in 
5 vols., 3s, Gd. each, 

WE aw os ee _ [Now ready. 

Vol. II, ... am oi ot [Ready Sept. 15th. 





BRITISH BATTLES 
ON LAND AND SEA. 


By JAMES GRANT. . With about 800 Illustrations. 
Complete in 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each, 
RECENT BATTLES, [Now ready. 
Vol. I. (1066-1743) «+ «ss [Ready Sept. 15th. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 


BISHOP ELLICOTT’S 
COMMENTARY FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Embracing the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 
8 vols. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5 vols., 4s. each, 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 3 vols., 4s. each, 
Per Set of 8 vols., 30s. 
Vol. I. os ese 
Vol.II, ws ous ess 


[ Ready Sept. 8th. 
[Ready Sept. 15th. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF WORKS BY 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
6s. each, 


TREASURE ISLAND. 


[Now ready. 
THE MASTER 
OF BALLANTRAE. 


[Ready about Sept. 15th. 


FAMILIAR 
GARDEN FLOWERS. 


By F. E. HULME, F.L.S., F.8S.A. With beautifully 

Coloured Plates. Popular Edition. Complete in 5 vols., 

3s, 6d. each. 
ae oe [Ready Sept. 15th. 


CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME 


For 1897. With 12 Coloured Plates, over 1,000 Pictures, 
Six Exciting Serial Stories, &c., &c.,&c. Cloth, 8s. 
[Now ready. 


BO-PEEP YEARLY VOLUME 


For 1897. With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Picturas in Colour. Boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Now ready, 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMIrTeEp, 
London, Paris and Melbourne. 





REMAINDERS A SPECIALITY. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 


265, HIGH HOLBORN, and 57, WIGMORE ST., 
LONDON. 





A FEW RECENT PURCHASES. 
8. d, 
Goncourt.—Edmond and Jules de 


Goncourt: with Letters and Leaves from their 
Journals, Compiled and Translated by M. A. 
Bettoc and M, a with 8 Portraits, 
2 vols., 8vo (pub. 32s.) . «+ «Heinemann 3 9 


“These two handsome whee are compiled ou the letters 
and oe of the two famous brothers, who may be considered 
the founders of that school of realistic fiction which to-day 
counts so many disciples on both sides of the — 
nity Fair. 


Bourget (Paul) Outre-Mer, ‘hue 
sions of America, with Frontispiece, Portrait, 


demy 8vo, cloth (pub. 16s.) Fisher Unwin 3 6 


“In this book there is scarcely a page which will not delight. 
and ne of them will intrest. It is a volume which I have 
th unflagging ae which 1 az student of the 

=o interesting me the most interesting race in the 


world ought to peruse and 
ons - . O'Connor in the Weekly Sun. 


Cameron (V. Linea Our Future 
Highway to India, Illustrations and Map, 
2 vols., os Svo (pub. 21s.) . .. Macmillan 3 6 
t service to enanahe. ont # the utmost 


interest to alt Ww 3 follow with serous attention rogress 0! 
events affectin; what. in this cogutey. is brendly and generally 


hi in 

mx delightéul boo! book, = yee bE will be sure to read.” 
Gra phic. 

Cruise of H.MS. “ Bacchante,” 


1879-1882, Compiled from the Journals, Letters, 
and Note-Books of Priyce ALBERT Victor and 
Prince GroresT of Watezs, with Additions by the 
Rev. Joun Nzgatz Darron, Canon of Windsor, 
with Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, 2 vols., 
medium 8vo, cloth (pub. 52s. 6d.) ... Macmillan 9 O 


“There are few even in these hale: ay @ege of travel who 
have seen so much of the world under favourable coon, 
stances for observation as the two Princes whose ba 

letters form the substance of these entertaining vo! 

On An 4th the Bacchante was once more in the! bs nglish 
Channel, after a heaeg and successful which 
the two’ Princes had acquired that know wa countries, 
cities, - men, which rt of such immense value to those who 
fortuna’ tely it."—Morning Post. 

* A work full of instruction rH interest, though thoroughly 
practical and business-like.”—Daily Tele, graph. 


Crawfurd (Oswald) A Year of Sport 
and Natural History: Shooting Hunting, 
Coursing, Falconry, and Fishing; with Chapters 
on Birds of Prey, the Nidification of Birds, and 
the Habits of British Wild Birds and Animale, 
edited by Oswatp Crawrurp, with numerous 
Ilustratiovs by Franx Friusr, Cecrt Aubin, 
Sraniey Beexeey, C, E. Lopes, &c., demy 4to, 
cloth, gilt top (pub. 21s. net)... Chapman & Hall 8 O 


“ Full of vigour and instinet yy the spirit of the open air. 
- This isa fase: inating volume ; it is a book for the busy man 
to keep by him in the serious wr of the ya book that 


him feel young again, and careless as ¢ one 
pny Fh. t ot oma and by proxy, the holiday ‘which .s 


all that vd life worth living.”—National 
its Rise 


Jephson —The Platform: 


and Progress, by Henry Jerusoyn, 2 vols., 
8vo (30s. net) _ . Macmillan 3 9 
“Mr. Jephson is undoubtedly ‘the first waiter to frees the 


tical » and to stud it in its historical 
teveloon oy moors bear Aol The interest an 


mportance of the book are —. and its merits copepipucus. 

.The historigal facts and their sequence are well displayed, 

and Mr. Jephson’ s industry and research are worthy of high 
commendation.” — Times. 


North (Marianne) Recollections of 
a Happy Life (2 vols.), and Some Further 
Recollections of a Happy Life (1 vol.), 
Edited by her Sister, Mrs, J. A. Symonps, with 
a 3 vols., large crowa 8vo (pub. 25s, 6d. 
net) . silie oe . Macmillan 7 6 


“There can be little doubt prea the reception which the* 
book will mest with; it must at once take its place in the 
first rank among the oe of travellers’ experiences which 
have contributed fa special charm to the literature of our 
times.”—Atheneum. 





LIBRARIANS and BOOKBUYERS generally 
are invited to write for CATALOGUES, either to 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, or 57, WIGMORE 
STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON. 
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A PRINCE OF INDIA ON THE 
PRINCE OF GAMES. 


The Jubilee Book of Cricket. By K. 8. Ran- 
jitsinhji. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


HERE is more than a mere publisher’s 
appropriateness in the title of this 
book. This Jubilee year is the apogee of 
the British Empire ; it may also fairly be 
considered as the apogee of cricket. The 
art of preparing consummate wickets— 
wickets which make batting an ease and a 
delight, bowling a game of patience and 
endurance—has reached its height. A 
brilliantly sunny summer has done such 
wickets full justice; and a wonderful fer- 
tility of consummate batsmen has taken 
full advantage of the wickets and the 
weather. Yet—extraordinary to relate— 
it has also been a year in which bowlers 
have distinguished themselves. A race of 
bowlers has arisen capable of coping with 
these conditions. It might be supposed 
that they would be solely slow or at least 
medium-pace bowlers. But no+ so. Three 
of the most successful bowlers of the season 
have been Richardson, Mold, and Kort- 
right—all three fast bowlers. What it 
means, in the way of endurance, for a fast 
bowler to keep up pace and length through 
these enormous innings, on wickets enough 
to numb the pluck of any bowler, only a 
thorough cricketer can understand. Yet 
another consideration completes the appro- 
priateness of the title. The peculiar feature 
of the Jubilee has been the way in which 
it has drawn attention to the bonds between 
England and its great dependencies: and 
the batsman of the day who is acknowledged 
to be the most consummate in style and 
all-round power (though he may not be at 
the head of the averages) is an Indian 
Prince. This batsman, Prince Ranjitsinhji 
(perhaps the finest who has appeared in 
England, except Grace), is the author of 
this Jubilee Book of Cricket. A native of 
India teaches Englishmen their own national 
game ; and they all, with one accord, hasten 
to sit at his feet. He is not only a practical 
- Master in the game, but he has analysed it 








as a critic analyses the laws of literature. 
The book is illustrated with a profusion of 
instantaneous photographs of the principal 
cricketers, showing their attitude in bowling, 
fielding, wicket-keeping, or play as batsmen, 
which would alone render it uniquely valu- 
able. And the whole range of cricket is 
covered with the utmost minuteness by 
Prince Ranjitsinhji’s pen. ‘Training and 
outfit, fielding in all its branches, bowl- 
ing, batting, captaincy, and umpiring 
are the principal divisions of his work. 
No details are too minute for his 
consideration. For example, in the outset 
of the chapter on batting he instructs the 
batsman how to choose his bat, and with 
regard to his choice of batting-gloves and 
a And very valuable his advice 

ill be found. He has subjected everything, 
in fielding, bowling, and batting, to an un- 
precedented process of analysis, which for 
the first time provides us with a text-book 
at all points corresponding to modern needs. 
The older books were in effect based on the 
laws handed down from the times of under- 
hand bowling. But the methods of modern 
good-length bowling, with off and leg- 
break, a crowded off-field, and few chances 
for leg-hitting, you will seek in vain in 
them. The ‘ pull” is mentioned by them 
only to be reprobated. Prince Ranjitsinhji 
discards tradition, and teaches the game as 
it is now played. The “pull” and the 
‘‘hook” figure largely in his instructions, 
and he is justly severe on the coaches who 


ban both as illegitimate. Nevertheless, 


there was real reason, which he does 
not recognise, for the proscription of these 
strokes by the old hous He himself 
recognises that they are dangerous off a fast 
bowler, even on a true wicket, and that on 
a wicket rendered slippery by rain which 
has affected the surface, or a “sticky” 
wicket, they must be eschewed. Now the 
rough character of the old wickets always 
enabled the bowler to get plenty of work on 
the ball, and so the “ pull” or the “hook” 
were really rash and ruinous strokes, were 
the wicket as dry as you please. 

Detailed criticism of a work covering 
minutely the whole range of cricket is im- 
possible in a review. I can offer only a 
few scattered commentaries on particular 
points. Prince Ranjitsinhji has done well 
to place fielding foremost, in the hope, as 
he says, that by so doing he may stimulate 
attention to the most neglected, yet very im- 
portant, branch of the cricketer’s art. Fine 
fielding is very largely the work of a captain 
who is himself a fine fielder, and knows its 
vast importance in winning matches. Many 
a match has been won rather in the field 
than at the wicket. And, if only a boy will 
set himself really to study its niceties, it is a 
most fascinating branch of cricket. Prince 
Ranjitsinhji remarks on the splendid oppor- 
tunities of cover-point, and cites the Rev. 
Vernon Royle as the cover-point to whom all 
cricketers give the palm es, - the last 
thirty years. ‘‘ From what one hears,” he 
says, “‘he must have been a magnificent 
fielder.” He was. And I notice the fact, 
because Vernon Royle may be regarded as a 
concrete example of the typical fielder, and 
the typical fielder’s value. He was a pretty 


| and stylish bat; but it was for his wonder- 





ful fielding that he was played. A ball for 
which y another cover-point would think 
of trying, he flashed upon, and with a single 
action stopped it and returned it to the wicket. 
So sleacd that only a single stump was 
visible to him, he would throw that down with 
unfailing accuracy, and without the slightest 
pause for aim. One of the members of the 
Australian team in Royle’s era, playing 
against Lancashire, shaped to start for a hit 
wide of cover-point. ‘No, no!” cried his 
partner; ‘‘the policeman is there!” There 
were no short runs anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Royle. He simply terrorised 
the batsmen ; nor was there any necessity for 
an extra cover—now so constantly employed. 
In addition to his sureness and swiftness, 
his style was a miracle of grace. Slender 
and symmetrical, he moved with the light- 
ness of a young roe, the flexuous elegance 
of a leopard—it was a sight for an artist or 
a poet to see him field. Briggs, at his best, 
fell not far short in efficiency; but there 
was no comparison between the two in 
style and elegance. To be a fielder like 
Vernon Royle is as much worth any youth’s 
endeavours as to be a batsman like Ran- 
jitsinhji, or a bowler like Richardson. 

In the chapter on bowling Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji shows that he has studied this art as 
closely as his own art of batting. He is full 
of wise counsel with regard to all the styles 
of bowling, and their relation to the various 
kinds of wickets and batsmen. Nothing in 
his book is more useful than his analysis of 
a typical game on a good wicket (from a 
bowler’s standpoint) between two first-class 
sides. The batting side, under thinly dis- 
guised names, is easily to be recognised as 
Surrey ; the bowling side, from the absence 
of names, is harder to be recognised. It is 
evidently an actual match which the writer 
had the chance of observing ; therefore, it 
is possible that the other side may be 
Sussex. I am glad to see that Prince 
Ranjitsinhji, showing in this the independ- 
ence and actuality which he displays 
throughout his book, does not think it 
beneath him to recognise the possible value 
of lob-bowling, to expound its principles, 
and recommend its cultivation by cricketers 
who are that way inclined. He even goes 
so far as to surmise that other kinds of 
under-arm ay might prove baffling 
to present-day batsmen if they were 
revived. I am of opinion that this would 
certainly be the case. On one point I 
think that the author does not quite bring 
out the peculiarities of under-arm. Namely, 
that “ good-length bowling” is not as 
continuously necessary to under-arm as to 
over-arm bowling. Now, I think that the 
under-arm bowler can afford to pitch his 
balls well up, more than the over-arm bowler 
can; and that it often pays to do so—at 
least, against the present race of batsmen, 
who are unaccustomed to under-arm. For 
two reasons. In the first place, the over- 
arm bowler shrinks from pitching his balls 
up on account of the extra exertion involved. 
He does so only occasionally, as Prince Ran- 
jitsinhji states, on account of this exertion. 
The under-arm bowler, on the contrary, 
because of the ease and naturalness of his 
action, can pitch his balls well up without 
any difficulty. In the second place, because, 
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of the difference of trajectory between the 
two methods of bowling. An over-arm ball 
describes approximately a parabola, and 
when it is well pitched up comes therefore 
thoroughly on to the bat. But the dro of 
an under-arm ball, particularly if it be slow, 
is so much more sudden that it may com- 
paratively and roughly be considered a 
straight drop. Even if fast or quick-medium, 
it is much more abrupt in descent than a like 
over-arm ball. Consequently a batsman who 
attempts to clout a well-pitched-up under- 
arm as he would a like over-arm ball stands 
a fair chance of playing over it, —— 
when he is unaccustomed to this kind of 
bowling. If, on the other hand, he plays 
back, it is difficult to get the ball away. 

that he may be deceived, and if he adopts 
caution is not likely to score off the ball. 
Yorkers, again, are perfectly easy to an 
under-arm bowler; they put no great strain 
on the weakest arm. Admirable are all the 
author’s lessons on bowling, had we space 
to follow them; and admirable his con- 
cluding declaration that it is head-work, 
and the study of the batsman’s peculiarities, 
which puts the crown on a bowler. 


“There are bowlers,” he says, “ who for 
some reason or other seem to fascinate the 
batsman, and make him do what they want in 
spite of himself. . . . The batsman has to fight 
not only against the particular ball bowled, 
but against a mysterious unseen influence. 
There are ‘demon’ bowlers in more senses than 
one. They are few and far between ; but when 
they come, they win matches by their own 
individual might.” 

In other words, genius tells in cricket as in 
all else. 

In batting, Prince Ranjitsinhji is on his 
own ground, and his instructions are up to 
the latest date. He dwells on forward 
play in a manner not to be met in the older 
treatises, though he confesses that his own 
predilections (as might be expected from a 
player so quick of eye and supple of — 
are towards back play. His minute an 

erfect instructions must be sought in the 

k, Only one point I will comment on, 
because it is not borne out in the illustra- 
tions, though the author seems to imagine 
itis. He says, quite truly, that the position 
of the left (that is, the upper) hand should 
be changed in the forward stroke. That is, 
the left hand should be shifted round the 
bat, so that the finger-tips are presented 
towards the bowler, instead of the back of 
the hand, as in the ordinary position of 
holding the bat. Some players, he allows, 
do not so twist the upper hand round the 
bat in playing forw He refers to the 
illustrations to exemplify the action. But, 
unless my eyes are deceived, all the batsmen 
here photograped in the act of playing for- 
ward have the left hand unchanged. If so, 
it is a singular chance; for there can be no 
doubt of its advantage. The position of the 
hand may be understood by reference to the 
_— of Prince Ranjitsinhji playing back; 
or here he has the left hand shifted 
round as it should be in forward play. 
It is advisable, above all, in forward 
defensive play. And this because it guards 

inst the two chief dangers in such play. 
These are, that the bat may not be kept 
straight, so as to cover the stump from top 





to bottom ; and that the tip of the blade 
may be pushed forward in advance of the 
— portion of the blade, so as to put the 
ball up and give a catch. If the left hand 
be not shifted round, it exercises by its 
position a natural drag upon the handle of 
the bat, so as to deflect the upper portion of 
the blade to the left, and leave the superior 

rtion of the stump exposed. Moreover, 

esides this lateral deflection of the handle, 
and consequently of the upper part of the 
blade, it also exercises a backward drag 
upon them, so as to leave the tip of the 
tlade dangerously advanced, with the like- 
lihood of a catch. Careful practice may 
overcome both these tendencies; but in a 
moment of excitement and inattention they 
are liable to assert themselves with ruinous 
results. Whereas the twisting of the left 
hand round the handle mechanically keeps 
the bat straight, and the upper portion of 
the blade well advanced over the lower. 
A single experiment and comparison will 
convince any player of this. Another point 
which may be learned by studying the 
various photographs of Prince Ranjitsinhji 
batting given in this book is, that a bats- 
man will do well to alter the relative posi- 
tion of his hands in varying kinds of play. 
Thus, the Prince’s ordinary position at the 
wicket is with the two hands together at the 
top of the handle ; but in back play his right 
hand is slid down towards the blade. In 
glance-play back and forward, his right hand 
is apparently about two inches above the 
blade, but well separated from the left hand. 
Some batsmen, who go in for steady play, 
ordinarily keep the right hand a little above 
the blade, and apart from the left. Such 
a batsman, if he lunges forward to drive 
a ball, where an inch or two of reach makes 
all the difference, will do well to slide the 
right hand up to the left at the top of the 
handle, in order to get the full length of 
the batin reaching out at the ball. In fact, 
any adaptable batsman will find the use of 
not keeping his hands in one uniform stiff 
position for all kinds of strokes. Here is 
part of the value of the instantaneous photo- 
graphs in this book. It may be doubtful 
whether Prince Ranjitsinhji himself was 
conscious of this feature in his play—at 
least, he never mentions it; and so the 
photographs supply hints sometimes not 
given by the author. 

Upon back play, and the methods of 
making it available for offensive purposes, 
the author is excellent. The subtlest and 
newest refinements of stroke all round the 
wicket are expounded with beautiful clear- 
ness: the drive to cover-point or extra-cover, 
the peculiar stroke with a horizontal bat 
between aforward-cutand adrive, leg-glances 
and forcing-strokes on the on-side; and, above 
all, those once-condemned strokes, made 
possible by the pefection of modern wickets, 
the pull and the hook. These are described 
with a perfect lucidity only to be ex- 
pected from a batsman who is himself a 
master of them. There is one very sig- 
nificant omission. The draw, that most 
stylish stroke of the older batsman, is never 
once described. The conditions of modern 
bowling have, indeed, rendered it obsolete. 
The last time I saw it used was by A. P. 
Lucas in a match between England and 





Australia. On wrist-play he is very strong, 
as might be supposed from the most 
beautiful wrist player in England. But for 
all these niceties I can only refer the 
reader to the book, promising him, if he be 
a cricketer, that he has a rich treat of 
scientific analysis. Prince Ranjitsinhji’s 


exclusive part is completed by two excellent. 


chapters on Captaincy and Umpiring. 

Fully another half of the book, however, 
is taken up by summary reviews of English 
cricket, under the headings of Public School, 
University, and County Cricket. The ex- 
cellent introductory article on public school 
cricket is by Mr. W. J. Ford; and then 
follow succinct accounts of all the chief 

ublic schools in England. Oxford cricket 
is admirably dealt with by the old Oxonian, 
Mr. T. Case; and for Cambridge, Mr. W. J. 
Ford again takes up the pen. The history 
of the M.C.C. is dealt with ; and then follow 
articles on all the counties, in many cases 
signed by leading exponents of county cricket, 
such as Mr. Hornby in the case of Lancashire. 
One of the most attractive of all is that 
on Hampshire, on account of a long 
quotation from a very interesting article 
contributed by Mr. E. V. Lucas to the 
Morning Post last year, dealing with the 
old Hambledon Club. Talk of modern 
enthusiasm for cricket! It is nothing 
to that of the ancients of the game. Witness 
this of the Rev. John Mitford, describing a 
visit he paid to Beldham’s cottage, when 
that veteran of Hambledon and Surrey was 
in his last years : 

“In his kitchen, black with age, hangs the 
trophy of his victories, the delight of his youth, 
the exercise of his manhood, and the glory of 
his age—his BAT. Reader, believe me when I 
tell you, I trembled when I touched it; it 
seemed an act of profaneness, of violation. I 
pressed it to my lips, and returned it to its 
sanctuary.” 

Let that fine bit of rhodomontade put you 
in tune for approaching the best analysis of 
cricket yet produced, written by a magnifi- 
cent cricketer. Some faults of get-up and 
in the reproduction of the photographs 
there are; but I have not the heart to 
particularise them. 

Francis THompson. 


KNIGHT’S “WORDSWORTH.” 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
Edited by William Knight. Vol. VIII. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Wirn this volume Mr. Knight brings to 
a close his elaborate and most complete 
edition of Wordsworth’s poems. One admir- 
able feature of this edition is that Words- 
worth’s fanciful and baffling arrangement of 
his poems under certain headings — such 
as ‘*Poems of Sentiment and Reflection,” 
“Poems of Fancy,” ‘Poems of Imagina- 
tion,” &e., is departed from. Wordsworth, 
being above all things systematic and philo- 
sophical, was desirous to give a kind of 
symmetrical air to his poems; to make 
them appear an organic whole, arranged 
upon certain systematised lines. But, in 


fact, this was untrue, artificial. He was the 
most occasional of poets—apart from his 
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great, but abortive, poem “The Recluse,” of 
which the ‘‘ Prelude” and the ‘ Excursion” 
were portions. His poems were composed (to 
their great advantage) as occasion prompted ; 
and it was an afterthought to gather them 
into certain categories, and make them 
— parts of an organic whole. Their 
only unity is that of temperament and 
temperamental development. Accordingly 
Prof. Knight has done a valuable work in 
reducing them to chronological order ; so 
that we are enabled to ale the develop- 
ment—and the decline—of a great poet. 
His sole departure from this arrangement is 
in the case of two poems. It is a departure 
suggested—as he tells us—by Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere; and we owe a debt to Mr. de Vere for 
the suggestion. In the first place, the great 
“Ode on Intimations of Immortality” is 
placed at the end of Wordsworth’s latest work, 
as rin Sag crown, both poetically and philo- 
sophi Y; of the poet’s achievement. In the 
second place, Wordsworth’s sole Laureate 
Ode is remitted to the appendix, on the 
ground that evidence shows it to have been 
the work of Edward Quillinan—at the most, 
touched by Wordsworth. It needs no 
external evidence for the fact to any under- 
stander of poetry. The ode is not the work 
of a poet at all—least of all Wordsworth. 
The abominable mockery of metre, the 
academic diction—half a century behind 
that of Wordsworth- sufficiently show that 
the austere poet never could have written it. 
With these exceptions, we have Words- 
worth’s poems in the order in which they 
were written; which is the most useful order, 
except where a poet has really given organic 
unity to a series of poems. No one would 
dream, for example, of resolving Rossetti’s 
“House of Life” into chronological order. 
But, generally speaking, Wordsworth’s were 
absolutely P pee of occasion; and the 
chronological order is an immense gain. 
It enables us to study accurately the poet’s 
development and decline; which is always 
in itself a gain, though some poets forbid it 
by the excellent judgment with which they 
have arranged their poems in vital and 
organic connexion. 

This volume divides itself into two 
sections, Firstly (with the exception of 
the great ode), the poems of Wordsworth’s 
later years; secondly, very early poems, 
and poems recovered from various sources, 
which Wordsworth did not include in his 
published works—for the most part justly. 
This inevitably implies that there are 
few treasurable things in this last volume. 
It shows, only too clearly, that Wordsworth, 
like Tennyson, in his later years declined. 
Nay, he declined much worse than Tennyson; 
for Tennyson was a careful external artist, 
and was able to maintain a certain level of 
workmanship even when his inspiration had 
fled from him. Whereas Wordsworth had 
not a particle of external art: at his best 
period, there was an extraordinary inter- 
mixture of superb felicity and prosy twaddle. 
When, owing to declining strength, his in- 
spiration forsook him, he became altogether 
a vendor of goody-goody twaddle : most un- 
impeachably virtuous, most unendurably 
long-winded and commonplace. And the 
less of a poet he grew, the more appalling 
was his “‘ he-that-heareth-not-the-prophets ” 





air. Never was a poet more absolutely 
dependent on inspiration, less capable of 
working-up uninspired passages by means 
of art, so as to make them appear not un- 
worthy companions of the inspired passages. 
So that he is either unapproachable or 
unendurable; and very often both in the 
compass of twenty lines. When it comes 
to his final period, he is “‘most tolerable 
and not to be endured.” Unfortunately, 
this is precisely the Wordsworth that Words- 
worthian poets too often imitate; because it 
needs no inspiration to imitate him, And it 
is also the Wordsworth that Wordsworthian 
readers too often admire; because it needs 
no deep poetic sense to admire him, Such 
readers will find in this last volume of Prof. 
Knight an abundant treasury. The few 
who love the inspired Wordsworth will be 
very tired over it. Nor is the second 
section, consisting of Wordsworthian treasure- 
trove from many sources, likely to recompense 
them. Almost the only exception is ‘‘ Home 
at Grasmere,” and another fragment, both 
connected with the unexecuted ‘ Recluse.” 
“Home at Grasmere,” in particular, has 
many fine passages, though it is very 
unequal. But what shall we say of the 
‘Sonnet on Seeing Miss Helen Maria 
Williams Weep at a Tale of Distress,” and 
similar very early poems? Simply that 
they show how very badly Wordsworth 
could write in his youth. And yet it has 
one good idea in it, which anticipates the 
sonnet of Blanco White. But then the idea 
had already been anticipated by Sir Thomas 
Browne, and another writer of about the 
same period. Really, the most valuable of 
these gleanings belongs not to Wordsworth 
at all. It is a poem of Coleridge’s, ad- 
dressed to Wordsworth under the title of 
‘“* Axiologus,” and preserved by Mr. Dykes 
Campbell. Prof. Knight is careful to say 
that he does not know the source from 
which Mr. Dykes Campbell got it. But 
the internal evidence is abundantly sufficient. 
It is in hexameters ; and Coleridge was fond 
of such experiments. There is an acknow- 
ledged poem of his to Wordsworth in 
hexameters. Above all, the ideas are such 
as could only belong to Coleridge; particu- 
larly the conclusion, with its depth of 
mystical philosophy (if we may use such a 
term). Here it is: 


“‘ This is the word of the Lord! it is spoken, 
and Beings Eternal 
Live and are born as an infant, the Eternal 
begets the Immortal— 
Love is the Spirit of Life, and Music the Life 
of the Spirit!” 


“ Music,” be it observed, here signifies 
poetry in general—song—as well as music 
technically so called. It is Coleridge 
beyond all possibility of mistake; and 
the last line is as deep an utterance as 
Coleridge ever gave vent to. 

This reminds us that, in the first section, 
the poem “On the Death of James Hogg,” 
for the most part poor and prosaic, contains 
a few not unworthy lines upon the death of 
Coleridge ; 


‘* Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 

From sign to sign, its steadfast course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source. 





‘* The rapt One, of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature, sleeps in earth,” 


It is pleasant to read this tribute, since 
Wordsworth’s egotism, his inability to for- 
give a censure, brought about a rupture 
with Coleridge, which lasted to the day of 
that weak and unfortunate poet’s death. 
When it was too late even the self-centred 
Wordsworth remembered the early days 
which he had better have remembered 
before. Alas, with how many is that the 
case! If we bestowed upon our friend 
while it could benefit him the love and 
regret we pour out over his grave! 

, sgehaet srr this is an edition of Words- 
worth which can never be superseded. To 
our mind, it errs with all modern editions 
in reviving trivialities which the poet him- 
self destined to oblivion. Useless in all 
cases, it is peculiarly mistaken in the case 
of Wordsworth, who himself perpetuated 
too much which he should have let die. 
What even Wordsworth thought unsuccess- 
ful, why should any editor resuscitate? But 
since such is the fashion, we can only sa. 
that Prof. Knight has followed it wi 
entire completeness. If a definitive edition 
must include everything which ever feil 
from a poet’s pen, this edition is indeed 
definitive. And Mr. Knight’s notes give 
every information which could be desired. 
It is, what Mr. Aubrey de Vere calls it in 
his letter to Prof. Knight, “a monumental 
edition.” 


BURMA OLD AND NEW. 


Wanderings in Burma. By George W. 
Bird. (Simpkin & Co.) 
Over a decade having elapsed since the 


British occupation of the whole of Burma, 
a trustworthy book was much needed on the 
period of transition from the unstable and 
capricious rule of the native princes to the 
establishment of a firm and just administra- 
tion of the country. Such a work is here 
presented to the reader, although under a 
singularly misleading title, and in a form 
searcely more attractive than that of an 
ordinary guide-book. Indeed, the arrange- 
ment of the subject matter is throughout 
that of a Murray or a Baedeker, while the 
style nowhere rises above the level of what 
may be looked for in such practical and 
methodic manuals. Probably Mr. Bird 
does not himself expect this handsome and 
well-printed volume to be classed as litera- 
ture, nor would there be any cause for com- 
plaint on this score but for the expectations 
awakened by the title, taken especially in 
connexion with a land so full of picturesque 
beauty and human interest as is the lovely 
valley of the Irawadi. But we have here 
neither descriptions of scenery, personal 
reminiscences, nor incidents of travel, nor 
yet any “wanderings” on the part of the 
author: but only directions put in the 
baldest language, by following which the 
reader may do the wanderings for himself. 
He will, however, find in Mr. Bird a trusty 
guide, who betrays on every page a minute 
and accurate knowledge of the land and its 
inhabitants, its physical features, natural 
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resources, history, and especially its in- 
numerable monuments past and present— 
such a knowledge, in fact, as could be 
acquired only by ‘a personal experience of 
twenty years’ residence in the country.” 
(Preface. ) 

Herein, of course, lies the permanent 
value of the book, which will not be read 
to while away an idle hour and then be 
forgotten, but will be put carefully 
by, to be confidently consulted as occasion 
arises—that is, whenever information of any 
kind is wanted on the manifold historical, 
archeological, ethnological, geographical, 
and political relations of ‘‘ Burma Old and 
New.” 

Mr. Bird is nothing unless systematic; 
hence his rich materials are formally 
arranged under two broad divisionas—an 
‘Introduction’ comprising about one-third 
of the volume, and twenty-four “ Routes ” 
all the rest. In the Introduction a useful 
geographical summary is followed by a re- 
print, from the Rangoon Gazette, 1896, of 
Col. Woodthorpe’s somewhat full account 
of the Shan States, formerly dependent on 
Burma and now under British administra- 
tion. Here the term Shan is said to be a 
Burmese word, and referred to the same 
root as Siam, and it is added that “ the 
British Shans generally call themselves Zui, 
in Siamese /7tai.” These and similar state- 
ments, though constantly met in ethno- 
logical writings, are both misleading and 
to some extent inaccurate. It is not to 
be og that the Siamese take their 
nation 
fact, they carefully distinguish between 
Siam (Sayam) and Shan, which again is 
not a Burmese but a Chinese word, stand- 
ing probably for Shan-yen or Shan-tsé, 
“Highlanders.” It is true that all the 
civilised branches of this wide-spread family 
call themselves Zai (Z” hai in Siamese)—.¢., 
Free,” or “ Noble,” in a general way, but 
each group has its own special designation, 
and Mr. Carl Bock tells us that the proper 
name of the “British Shans” here in 
question is Wgiou, which thus corresponds 
to Lao, the collective name of the more 
southerly Tai people, most of whom have 
recently passed from Siamese to French 
control. 

Among the other topics touched on in 
the Introduction, reference may be made to 
the languages current in the country, the 
account of which is unfortunately much too 
short to be of any practical use. The 
Talaing, an ancient language formerly 
dominant throughout the lower provinces, 
is classed as a member of the “‘ Mon-Annam”’ 
linguistic family, which family, created, if 
we remember right, by the Viennese ethno- 
logist, Fr. Miiller, has no existence. Dr. 
Forchhammer, who published some old 
Talaing (Mon) inscriptions at Rangoon in 
1882, has shown that the affinities of this 
language are not with Annamese, but rather 
with Dravidian, and the term Zualaing itself 
is obviously a Burmese form of Zelinga—i.e., 
the Telugu dialect of Dravidian. Yet the 
resemblances are probably not more than 
verbal, due to the influence of Hindu culture, 
‘and for the present it seems the safer course 
to regard Talaing as a stock language, with 
no known relationship to any other form of 


name from the Burmese, and, in. 





speech. Of such isolated tongues there is 
no lack in other parts of Indo-China, as in 
Camboja (Khmér, Kuy, &c.),. and among 
the numerous Noga tribes of the South 
Assamese Hills. 

Whoever has the patience to follow all 
the twenty-four routes here laid down by 
rail and river to every part of the Irawadi 
basin, and beyond it to the neighbouring 
coast islands, will be rewarded by a very 
accurate knowledge, especially of the topo- 
graphy and archeology of that region. 
Many of the famous historical sites, such as 
Pegu, Pagan, Ava, and Amarapura, with 
their countless pagodas either in ruins or 
still erect, their huge bells and Buddhas, 
some prostrate, some still im situ, have 
already been described by Yule, Forbes, and 
other more recent writers. But nothing 
escapes the antiquarian zeal of Mr. Bird, 
who does all this over again, inspects and 
measures everything for himself, opens up 
new ground in all directions, and leaves the 
general impression that not a single statue, 
shrine, or temple in the whole of Burma can 
have eluded his vigilant search. Even the 
huge gun captured from the Arakanese in 
1784, and now lying half buried in the 
thorny jungle at Amarapura, so that ‘‘a 
careful inspection is rather difficult,” is 
nevertheless minutely inspected, and “ the 
principal dimensions taken by the writer 
from actual measurements” duly tabulated 
in feet, inches, and half inches. Several 
hundred pages of such conscientious work 
are, however, apt to pall, even though 
relieved here and there by interesting ex- 
cursions to ruby and jade mines, or else by 
historical references, myths or legends, in 
some of which folklorists will find much to 
interest them. Thus Lake Indaw, above 
Mandalay, is believed to be fathomless, yet 
people are never drowned in its waters, 
perhaps because the nats (spirits) are” pro- 
pitiated with offerings of gold by the local 
governors. Such offerings, however, need 
not necessarily be of 18 carats standard, and 
would often appear to be in fact associated 
with much “pious fraud.” Most of the 
“endless and priceless treasures” deposited 
in the Mingin pagoda, are stated to be of 
little or no value : 

‘* Images said to have been of gold and silver, 
but which, on closer inspection, proved to be 
a less valuable metal, marble images, plated 
models of pagodas and Kyaungs, sheets of 
coloured glass, white umbrellas, and a soda- 
water wachine ” (p. 317). 

It should be mentioned that statistics and 
all other particulars are brought well up to 
date. The result is a picture of astonishing 
material and moral progress in every part 
of the country since the British occupation. 
Troublesome boundary questions towards 
China, Siam, and the French possessions 
have all been amicably settled; we hear no 
more of Dacoity scares, or even of the 
formerly chronic state of inter-tribal warfare 
among Kachins, Singphos, and other savage 
peoples in the extreme north. The Paz 
Britannica, with absolute security for life 
and property, prevails throughout the 
Irawadi basin, while the resources of the 
country are being rapidly developed by the 
extension of fluvial navigation and railway 
enterprise. 








The book is well furnished with maps, 
topographical charts, plans, and illustra- 
tions, mostly from original _ photographs, 
supplied by Mr. L. OC. Oertal and Signor 
Beato of Mandalay. A fuller index, how- 
ever, is much needed, and there are far too 
many misprints—such as per mensum twice 
on one page (381); Uru on map for Uyu 
in the text; north-east for north-west (400) ; 
95°-96° w. long. for 96°-97° ¢. long. (403) ; 
chota for chhota (385); and why are the Shans 
called “a sect” (373), most of them being 
orthodox and tolerably zealous Buddhists ? 





JOHN SHAKESPEARE’S CREED. 


Shakespeare, Puritan and Reeusant. By the 
Rev. T. Carter. (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier. ) 


Tue religion of Shakespeare has from time 
to time threatened to me a matter of 
serious controversy between the churches. 
A certain Archdeacon Davies, who lived at 
the end of the seventeenth century, and who 
possessed a MS. dictionary of biography, 
inserted in it a tradition to the effect that 
the poet died a Papist. This has been the 
starting-point for a dozen or more treatises 
of confirmation or refutation, in which every 
shred of evidence which could be brought 
forward in favour of the Catholicism or 
Protestantism of Shakespeare has been 
calendared and chronicled by anxious 
artisans. Baldly stated, the question— 
as Shakespeare a Catholic or a Protestant? 
—is, of course, foolishness. The standpoint 
of the plays is a humanism to which 
the antithesis of opposing confessions has 
become a very dim and distant thing. 
Theological problems, indeed, rack and 
disturb the poet’s mind, but they go deeper 
than any controversies of vestments or 
Church discipline or the nature of the 
Mass. The origin of evil and the moral 
government of the world—these are weighed 
in the balance; and you will not claim the 
framer of those terrible indictments in King 
LIear against the little wanton gods, who 
kill us for their sport, as Romanist or 
Anglican. 

Mr. Carter, however, puts the issue in a 
more reasonable form. You may fairly 
ask, ‘‘ Was the atmosphere in which the 
young Shakespeare was brought up, and 
which must have insensibly affected his 
whole attitude of thought, a Catholic or a 
Protestant one? What part did John 
Shakespeare, Bailiff of Stratford, play in 
the religious disputes of Elizabeth’s reign? 
Last year, Mr. Yeatman, in his Gentle 
Shakespeare, revived the old notion that 
John Shakespeare was a concealed Catholic, 
and rested his case largely on the so-called 
spiritual will or profession of faith, which 
was said to have been found under the tiles 
of his house, and which bears the strongest 
internal and external marks of having been 
forged in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by John Jordan. Mr. Carter does not 
notice Mr. Yeatman’s book—perhaps it 
hardly called for notice. His own view, 
however, is the diametrically opposite one. 
He holds that John Shakespeare was no 
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Catholic, but a Protestant; and more than 
a Protestant, an extreme Puritan who 
suffered during the persecutions of Eliza- 
beth’s last decade. From this point of view 
Mr. Carter goes through the records of John 
Shakespeare’s life, and tries to show how 
such notices as we have of the worthy 
glover fit in with his theory. On the whole, 
he has accomplished his task with accuracy 
and scholarship, though not without falling 
into several ips in the interpretation of 
somewhat complicated documents. There 
are mistakes, for instance, in the account of 
the various properties in Stratford, Snitter- 
field, and Wilmeote held by John and Mary 
Shakespeare, and of the transactions with 
t to some of these properties in 1579 

and 1580, But we do not think that these 
errors are of a kind greatly to affect the 
value of the main argument. With this 
argument we are willing to go some way. 
We have very little doubt that John Shake- 
speare is fairly to be put down as a convinced 
Protestant. He his children baptized 
in the parish church, and, as Mr. Carter 
points out, he took a leading part in 
municipal affairs upon occasions when anti- 
Catholic measures were being carried out. 
An almost more important point is that 
wnaleesgenee's plays are permeated with a 
knowledge of the lan e and phrases of 
the hy Oe Bible, so intimate that it must 
surely have been acquired in early child- 
hood, This, of course, would have been 
quite impossible in a Catholic family, even 
in one where 7 conformity was practised, 
Wetake it, then, that Mr. Carter has made 
his case seem at least probable, so far 
as John Shakespeare’s Protestantism is con- 
cerned. Unfortunately, he is not content 
with this. He will have it that John 
Shakespeare belonged to that section of 
Protestants for whom the English Church 
as established by Elizabeth failed to prove 
sufficiently comprehensive, and who, con- 
sequently, so soon as the stress of the Armada 
was past, came to loggerheads with the law. 
It is well known that in about the year 1579 
a change came over John Shakespeare’s 
life, that he began to sell or mortgage his 
property, that he was excused or failed 
to pay his contributions to various public 
purposes, that he withdrew from municipal 
work, and in the end was put out of the 
Corporation. These facts have generally 
been accepted as evidences of growing 
financial embarrassment. Mr. Carter would 
explain them as signs of disaffection with 
the anti-Puritan tendencies of those in 
authority. John Shakespeare, he says, 
alienated his property in order to put it out 
of reach of confiscation; he left the Cor- 
— because it sided with the bishops; 
e refused to pay for the equipment of pike- 
men because they were intended for use in 
putting down Puritan conventicles. The 
case is ingenious and well-worked out ; but, 
on the whole, it is not quite convincing. It 
explains the facts, no doubt, but then 
the old theory of poverty explains them 
also, and, to the plain man, without a 
preconceived theory to maintain, explains 
them rather better. Moreover, there is the 
Stratford tradition, handed on by Betterton 
to Rowe, that Shakespeare left school owing 
to the “narrowness of his circumstances 





and the want of his assistance at home,” 
to be reckoned with, and the known fact 
of a great depression in the wool and other 
allied trades in the Midlands about 1580. 
Mr. Carter points out that the fact of John 
Shakespeare’s ceasing to attend the Corpora- 
tion meetings can hardly be taken as a 
roof of poverty, because by so doing he 

id himself open to a heavy fine. Legally, 
no doubt, that was so; but we believe that 
the town accounts afford no evidence that 
the fines were actually inflicted. It was 
natural that the ruined man should find it 
difficult to hold up his head among his old 
associates, and it is not at all unlikely that 
the Corporation, after bearing with his 
non-attendance for some years, chose the 
charitable course of putting him out of the 
company without exacting any pecuniary 
penalty. 

It is one of the ironies of literary history 
that the one fact which might have been 
expected to throw light on the matter proves, 
when examined, equally consistent with 
John Shakespeare having been a Catholic 
or a Puritan, poverty-stricken or a recusant. 
In 1592 his name appears in a list of 
Warwickshire recusants, drawn up by Sir 
Thomas Lucy under the Recusancy Act of 
that year. Unfortunately, this list contains 
both Puritans and Papists, and, moreover, 
John Shakespeare is included with eight 
others, of whom it is said that ‘these last 
nine coom not to Churche for fear of process 
for dette.” We donot know why we should 
assume that this excuse was a false one. 


THE VANQUISHED GREEK. 


With the Greeks in Thessaly. By W. K. 
Rose. (Methuen & Oo.) 


Most careful readers of the newspapers 
during the Greeco-Turkish War noticed the 
admirable despatches supplied to the Press 
by Reuter’s special service from the side of 
the Greeks. Mr. Rose, who wrote them in 
the turmoil of battle or the hurry of flight, 
has done well to republish them, with the 
additional attraction of Mr. Maud’s illus- 
trations. The book is, as the author con- 
fesses, in the main a reproduction of the 
notes written on the spot and telegraphed 
to London. It lays no claim to polish, but 
has the vivid vigour of the man who sees 
and can set down on paper what he sees. 
On the whole, Mr. Rose, though no fanatical 
partisan of the Greeks, does something 
towards freeing them from the imputation 
of cowardice. This is what he saw during 
the struggle for the passes in the neighbour- 
hood of Vigla: 


**An exclamation from a soldier standing 
near by induced us to turn and look back. To 
our surprise we saw Prince Nicholas’ battery 
limber up, move away past the custom-house, 
and disap somal the shoulder of Sidero 
Poluki. The movement was inexplicable. The 
officer in command of the leading line, which 
with so much toil had pushed along the crest 
of the high hills overlooking Vigla, when he 
saw the artillery vanishing, cried, ‘ We are 
betrayed,’ and in impotent drew his 
revolver and shot himself. "Dasnthiie an 
orderly, presumably despatched by Colonel 





Dimopoulo, came to each of the lines and 
ordered them to retire. There was nothing 
else for it; and the infantry sullenly 
and slowly marched back to the mouth of 
the pass. The irregular troops broke the 
formation which they had in some measure 
maintained, and began to clamber down the 
mountain side in little groups. They were 
excitedly discussing the strange order to retire, 
and condemning in unmeasured terms their 
officers. A common remark was, ‘This will 
be a bad day for the Government; we could 
have taken Vigla in half-an-hour, and been at 
Damasi in the afternoon, if we had been 
allowed.’ 


It would, of course, be a mistake to attach 
over-much importance to the criticism of 
infantry privates on the conduct of a 
campaign. But Mr. Rose saw enough to 
convince him that, while the Greek soldiers 
fought on most occasions with spirit, the 
Greek leaders were thoroughly incompetent. 
For example, one of the most disgraceful 
incidents of the campaign was the panic 
during the flight to Larissa, which is alread 
familiar to English readers mainly throug 


Mr. Rose’s brilliant description. That 
flight was immediately caused by the retreat 
from Mati. Now Mr. Rose, describing a 


visit which he subsequently paid to the 
Crown Prince’s headquarters, writes as 
follows: 

‘‘T had an interview with Col. Sapounyaki. 
. . » Herather astonished me during the con- 
versation on the events of the previous fort- 
night, by saying that he never could understand 
why the Greek army had retreated from their 

ition at Mati, or who had given the order 
or the retreat! That the chief of the Prince’s 
staff should make this amazing statement was 
to me past comprehension.” 


It is impossible to read the vigorous 
chapters of Mr. Rose, who certainly has no 
prejudice against the Greeks, without coming 
to the conclusion that their failure was in- 
evitable under any circumstance, but was 
hastened by the lack of all preparation for 
a campaign, and the utter ignorance of their 
leaders in all that pertains to its conduct. 
But this, after all, has been dinned into 
our ears by all who have written on the 
subject, and they are very many. The most 
interesting things a war correspondent can 
now tell us about this unlucky war are his own 
personal experiences, his search for fighting, 
and his race for the end of the telegraph 
wire. Of these Mr. Rose has plenty to 
give. Such, for —— as his attempt to 
get from Volo to Athens by the hospital 
vessel Z'hessalia in the character of an 
attendant upon the wounded. He deceived 
Mrs. Ralli, the head of the Red Cross 
Hospital, but not a Greek lady doctor, who 


‘recognised the r correspondent, refused 
to Sele to m po ase ey and bluntl 

declared that I was more anxious to reac 

Athens with my despatches than to care for the 
wounded. Protest was in vain. Mrs. Ralli’s 
heart was hardened, and even a deck-passage 
was refused me.” 


On one occasion, while Mr. Rose was away 
at Athens, his dragoman was robbed by some 
Greek brigands. Two days afterwards the 
brigands were found in Volo offering Mr. 
Rose’s English saddle and bridle for sale. 
They were repurchased at about a fifth of 
their value. At Domokos Mr. Rose with 
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Mr. Maud and a few companions were 
sleeping in a deserted house when news of 
a hurried retreat was brought : 


“The little company had noticed as they lay 
four Greek soldiers entering the house and lying 
down in a corner, apparently exhausted. They 
had come there as much for the company as for 
the shelter. As Maud and his companions 
were turning to leave the house, he said to the 
dragoman, ‘Give those _ be a chance 
of escape, and awaken them e dragoman 
approached and shook them, one after the other. 

ey were sleeping the sleep that knows no 
waking. They had been a wounded, 
and, like the stricken deer, sought a friendly 
lair in which to die.” 

Certainly among the many books that have 
dealt with the Tate war, this is by no means 
the least interesting and instructive. 





—_— 





FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 





Waste and Repair in Modern Life. By Dr. 
Robson Roose. (John Murray.) 

NDER this title Dr. Robson Roose 

has collected a number of essays 

which he has written from time to time 
in the magazines on questions of hygiene 
and right living. e advice given is 
in all cases of the most orthodox and 
conventional kind. Dr. Robson Roose 
advises his readers against over-fatiguing 
themselves in pleasure or business, and 
against keeping late hours. Instead of 
drugs he recommends exercise. He thinks 
seven o’clock quite late enough for dinner, 
and that alcohol should always be taken 
in moderation, such a quantity as three 
or four ounces of whisky a day being 
decidedly excessive and injurious. Occa- 
sional holidays it appears are , provided 
you take the sort of holiday best suited to 
your needs. The use of woollen or silk 
clothing and the avoidance of chills are 
another branch of Dr. Robson Roose’s 
subject. He holds that the medical faculty 
are, at length, in a position to make success- 
ful war upon both diphtheria and cholera, 
and probably other germ diseases, and, 
needless to say, he is an advocate of pure 
water and plenty of ventilation. In fact 
there is no well-proved axiom of sanitary 
science that Dr. Robson Roose does not 
with admirable conscientiousness recapitu- 
late. This is consequently a soothing and 
trustworthy volume for the valetudinarian. 
On the other hand, one looks in vain through 
its pages for an original idea or suggestion, 
while there is here and there a lamentable 
want of up-to-dateness. Davos Platz, for 
instance, Dr. Robson Roose recognises to be 
a beneficial place of resort for consumptives, 
but he knows so little about it that he 
describes it as being “ six or seven hours by 
diligence from Landquart station, on the 
road from Ziirich to Coire.” Dr. Robson 
Roose ought surely to know that for the 
past five or six years there has been a 
railway open from Landquart to Davos, and 
that the diligence on that route has been 
superseded. By observing the simple rules 
of temperate living, Dr. Robson Roose 
thinks that life may be prolonged and the 





evils of old age miti werd sdet 
recognises that the chief factor in ongevity 
is heredity. ‘If _ would be old,” sa 
this oracle in effect, “take care to 
descended from a long-lived stock.” ‘“ Take 
care to be descended from a sound stock” 
would not be a bad way of dealing with 
most of the evils of life treated in this 


volume. 
* * 7 


Crime and Criminals. By J. Sanderson 
Christison, M.D. (Chicago: The W. T. 
Keener Co.) 

Tus is a meagre volume of about 100 pages 

on a subject which might have been profit- 

ably treated in far greater detail. Dr. 

Christison, who is an American criminologist 

of wide experience, has plenty of informa- 

tion, but no literary capacity for expressing 
it. He exhibits little or no method in the 
description or the analysis of his cases, 
while the slipshod Americanisms of the text 

and an qusas sane to a 

land,” prove a little disconcerting to the 
olentifie Mw ‘Moral palsy,” which is 
here stated to be a main characteristic of 
the criminal disposition, is a term new to 
us, but the condition to which it is — 

(‘‘ moral insanity”) is well known. Indeed, 

Dr. Christison is a strong adherent of the 

modern theory that the criminal is largely 

the victim of heredity : 

‘* All so-called criminals,” he contends, ‘‘ may 
be divided into three great groups—namely, 
the insane, the moral paretic, and the selfish. 
The insane subject is chiefly at fault in the 
power of discerning; the moral paretic is chiefl 
at fault in the power of choice; and the selfish 
individual or criminal proper lacks in first 
principles, which constitute the basis of love 
in the humanitarian sense.” 

Of course there are infinite varieties of the 

abnormal mind, and Dr. Christison, after the 

manner of the European school, couples 
them with physical anomalies. He gives 
plates showing types of the abnormal jaw 
and of the degenerate ear. With to 

‘moral palsy,” which is the keystone of his 

theory, the author explains: 

“It is simply an abnormal weakness of the 
will or loss of self-control. The subject may 
know a particular act is wrong, but is unable 
to refrain from doing it under special exciting 
circumstances or provocation. Moral palsy in 
one form or another is extremely common, and 
in its worst degree —for example, in some cases 
of inebiiety—the will is so far destroyed that 
the individual is simply the creature of circum- 
stances for the time being. . . . It is the border- 
land of insanity proper, and heredity, injuries, 
fevers, and ailments of all kinds may give rise 
to or contribute to it.” 

For a member of the Lombroso school, 
Dr. Christison seems occasionally to attach 
too much importance to “environment”; 
but the term is one that he uses in a wider 
sense than most psycho-physiological writers. 
“ Heredity, as f view it,” he explains, “is 
but another name for environment in the 
earliest stage of the individual’s existence, 
the physiological factors of parental pecu- 
liarities becoming in one way or another 
anatomical in the child.” That being so, 
why not employ heredity and environment 
each in its customary sense? In a volume 
full of criminal photographs it is odd by the 
way to find the portrait of ‘‘ Ian Maclaren” 





iven as a “type of the normal look, 
eatures, and contour of head.” This is 
a new use for novelists. 


* * * 


A Concordance to the Greek Testament. Edited 
by Rev. W. F. Moulton and Rev. A. 8. 
Geden. (T. & T. Clark.) 

ings can, in our opinion, be proper! 
demanded of the editor of a Biblical od 
cordance: it should include as many various 
readings as ible ; its quotations should 
be full enough to recall the whole 

to the reader; and it should contain every 

word by which a passage can by any 

possibility be remembered. All the require- 
ments seem to be fulfilled in Mr. Moulton’s 
and Mr. Geden’s work. The readings are 
those of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf’s 
eighth edition, and the text of the English 

Revisers; and the quotations are of such 

length that the editors find themselves 

compelled to apologise for the fact in the 

— As for the words included, they 
ve erred, if anywhere, on the side of 

redundancy. There may be some reason 

for eagre | twenty columns to the pre- 

_— émi, because a student of New 

estament grammar might want evidence of 
its user in certain specified constructions. 

But what can be the use of allotting an 
ual space—only one column less than that 

given to ‘Incots—to the pronoun airds ? 

Would anyone wishi to verify any 

—— whatever from (say) the Vulgate 
am of looking for it under the word -ipse ? 
In an undertaking of so large a sco 

there are bound, of course, to be a few mis- 

takes. Thus, in the Lord’s Prayer, the 
word éwvovs, which the translators render 

“daily,” is rightly marked as unknown in 

classical Greek. But the editors also say 

that it is used in the Septuagint, and we 
should be curious to know where. Our own 

——— is, that the word is to be found 

only in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 

Luke, and is never met with in any other 

author, whether sacred or profane. It was 

doubtless this phenomenal rarity which led 
certain sects to substitute for it trepovoros 

(so that the Fourth Petition would read 

“Give us this day our supersubstantial 

bread ”)—a construction which, though re- 

jected by the Revisers, seems to us to be 
worth consideration. 

Such mistakes as these are, however, 
trifling enough in themselves, and, in the 
volume before us, extremely rare. The 
work is altogether well and carefully done, 
and forms a great advance on the Concord- 
ance of Bruder, which has till now held the 
field. 

* * ¥ 


A Register of the Members of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford. By William 
Dunn Macray. New Series, Vol. II. 
(Frowde. ) 

THe new instalment of the Magdalen 

Register covers the period 1522-1575, and 

gives, firstly, extracts from the bursary 

accounts, and, secondly, notices of the 
fellows admitted during that period. It 
need hardly be said that Mr. Macray’s 
information is exhaustive, and that thi 

volume of the register, like the last, is a 

model for all work of the kind. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


A Woman of Moods: a Social sty, By Mrs. Charlton 
Anne (Ellam Fenwicke Allan). (Burns & Oates.) 


We have all heard of the novel with a : this is a novel 
with at least half a dozen. In short, Mrs. Ghaziton Anne is 4 lady 
with a certain number of ideas and a taste for propagandism, who 
looks upon prose fiction as the most convenient means of converting 
rw ve hag her doctrines. To begin with, she is a devout Roman 
Catholic, and her heroine restores two lost sheep to the fold of that 
communion, besides delivering herself of a good many obiter dicta 
upon the necessity of reforming Catholic schools. She has a 
great deal to say about falconry, which (for reasons not specified) 
is ‘the only natural sport” now available for man ; and also about 
the provincial woman, conventionality, and county society. Her 
remarks upon the last I am disposed to quote: 


“They are the best people in the world. They all have splendid 
balances at their banks, and the women all get their clothes from the 
best places in Paris. They do not consider London things good enough 
for them, even in these days of Cresser, Redfern, and Fenwick. The 
are all very kindhearted too. They vie with each other as to who 
give the biggest subscriptions to the local charities, and they entertain 
each other with great li ity. But they are just a set, a clique, not 
known out of their own narrow radius, and they do not become intimate 
with anyone who is not one of themselves. They never dream of asking 
anyone to stay with them who is not in a position—through want of 
means—to ask them back. This is the way they show their exclusive- 
ness. They are the county people now, and have a right to pick and 
choose.” 

But the main thesis of the book is that it is very wrong for people 
with any hereditary taint to marry and have children; and in 
support of that view is set out the tragical story of Valeria Villiers, 
née de Salustri. Valeria was the daughter of a Yorkshire lady 
married to an Italian marquis: she was sent home to England quite 
young, was py up in a convent, went out as a lady companion, 
and, being very beautiful, innocently supplanted her dearest friend, 
Clare Isham, in the affections of Ambroze Villiers. Clare, being a 
saint, perceived the situation, joined their hands, and withdrew 
into the community of the Bonnes Chrétiennes. Valeria was 
married and became the ideal mistress of an ideal house in 
Yorkshire (which the authoress prefers to call Talkshire, as she 


calls Eton Drinkley). In this ideal house nobody has breakfast— 
not, at least, a formal b d everybody is charming and 
unconventional. Here Valeria’s mother comes to her; the marquis 


is dead, so is the other sister, and except for an occasional letter from 
the mother, Valeria has known nothing of her belongings since she 
was achild. In an evil hour she questions the Marchesa about 
them, and learns the fatal secret that her father died in a madhouse. 
Instantly this excessively sane and composed lady gives way to a 
burst of frenzy : 
‘“**Mad! mad! Yes, that was it. I dreamed it a long time ago. 

course, you are quite right. Mad! what is that? Why, nothing!’” 


From that day forward she became a little unlike herself ; but that 
was readily explained by the fact that she was enceinte. In reality, 
however, she was shutting herself up and studying books upon 
mental disorder. Finally came the tragedy. Valeria was a woman 

‘of great energy and business capacity, but what she accomplished 
on the last night of her life is a record. At an hour not stated, but 
it was after her husband had gone to sleep, she got out of bed, put 
on a dressing-gown, took a razor from a drawer, came over to her 
husband and, after some moments of reflection, kissed him and 
uttered a few prayers. Then she went to her mother’s room and 
cut that lady’s throat ; tried the nursery door, but it was bolted; 


Of 


retired to her oratory, where she became the mother of a still-born 
child ; laid it out carefully, wrapped in her bridal veil, with candles 
and crucifixes ; wrote a note to her husband, and by four o’clock 
was on her way to the river, at some distance from the house; jumped 
in, and was pulled out by a casual passer-by, and brought to the 
priest’s house. Before she died, she remembered to send a message 
to a friend, whom she had been hypnotising, urging him to leave 
his wife on a fixed date. This, one would think, must have filled 
up her time; but in addition to this—for I decline to regard it as 
possible that she foresaw the case—she wrote two letters to her two 
elder children, to be given to them when they were fourteen, in 
which the circumstances of her death were narrated, and the duty 
enjoined upon them of vowing celibacy. Also she composed two 
still bulkier documents to be made over still later to the young 
people, one of which contained the scheme of a ‘“‘new Order,” in 
which all young ladies disqualified for marriage by disastrous 
lin are invited to enrol themselves. Details of the working of 
this er, under the superintendence of Valeria’s daughter, are 
furnished in the last chapter. 

It will sufficiently appear, I hope, from this analysis that Mrs. 
Charlton Anne is not a great novelist. 


* * * * 


Kirkham’s Find. By Mary Gaunt. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


After having read forty pages or so of this story I very nearly 
threw it aside. But conscience made me brave, and I persisted. 
And now I admit that I very nearly threw aside a book which is 
quite worth reading if you can get safely over the foolish and 
vulgar Australian family into whose circle we are forced at the 
beginning of the book. The family turns up again at intervals to 
annoy you, especially Phebe Marsden, who determines to “do 
something” in the world, and keeps bees. But you will find some 
admirable sketches of life in the back-blocks of Australia, the search 
for gold, the fights with the aborigines, and so on. Here is a 

ecimen of Miss Gaunt’s descriptive style. It is a sketch of Ned 
Kirkham after a spell in his solitary out-station with no human 
being within five-and-twenty miles : 


‘‘ How the night passed he could hardly have told, only it did wear 
away somehow, and when the moonlight began to pale before the rosy 
light of morning, and the sun rose up behind the jagged peaks in the 
east, he found himself away out on the plain, watching, with eyes that 
saw not, the glorious gold and grey of the sunrise, while he himself was 
an object of interest to hundreds of crows, who sat on the ground in 
rings round him, and flew cawing over his head. He laughed aloud as 
the sunlight shone on their handsome blue-black plumage. 

‘Why, they think I’m mad or lost,’ he said aloud, and he waved his 
hands at them, and made some of them move lazily and leisurely into a 
back row. ‘Not yet, mates, not yet. Have a little patience ; I dare say 

our turn will come by and by,’ and he turned round and went slowly 
back to his hut. And it angered him and worried him not a little that 
the crows came too. 

Had they ever followed him before—had they? He tried to think. 
They were always there, of course, always ready to pounce on a poor 
sick sheep, or tear out the er of an unprotected lamb, but they had 
never looked at him like that before ; he was sure they never had. They 
knew—oh, the crows were wise—that he would never go away from here 
now, that he would die here, and then they would pick out his eyes. 
Yes, they knew it very well. That would be the end, only it would not 
be just yet, and he must get back to see to the well, for that was what 
he was here for. The sheep would die if they had no water. 

But when the windmill was fixed up, he ran hurriedly to his hut, 
looking furtively over his shoulder to see that the crows were not 
following him, and once inside he shut the door fast and pulled a box 
across it, and felt a sense of triumph in the fact that he had successfully 
outwitted them.” 





Now this strikes me as a fine bit of writing. The bush, the 
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solitude, and, above all, the crows make up a picture of horror 
which a further touch would spoil. And there are several 
passages of equal force in the book. If Miss Gaunt would only 
manage to raise her dialogue to the level of her descriptive writing 
she would produce a good novel. As it is, she does not realise 
that dialogue is worth taking trouble over. It should be indicative 
of character. Miss Gaunt’s » a women is sloppy, careless, and without 
characterisation. The conversation of men over a camp fire in the 
bush is the conversation of the young ladies in the Marsden school- 
room, with the addition of such expletives as ‘By the Lord 
Harry.” I am continually exasperated in the course of reading by 
such dialogue. But I cannot call to mind a book which has so 
exasperated me and delighted me by turns. 


* * * * 
One Heart One Way. By W. Raisbeck Sharer. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Unless Mr. Sharer is irretrievably committed to the writing of 
novels I would counsel him to cease. He has written a ridiculous 
book. It is the story of a hero, a villain, a murder, and two girls. 
John Watson is the hero, Frederick Orran the villain. This is how 
Orran makes his entry : 


‘‘Mr. Drayman was about to enter on a long defence of scientific 
nomenclature when there was a sudden crash of glass, and through the 
French window, shivering the frames before him, a man burst into 
the room. The girl gave a little startled cry, for the man’s face was 
hideous ; he had cut himself with the glass, and the blood was trickling 
down, but it was the malignant expression, the wild stare of the eyes, 
that made him horrible. Frederick Orran, for it was he, looked like a 
madman. 

Mr. Drayman motioned the girl to leave the room, and with the 
obedience of perfect love she crept quietly away. 

‘Orran!’ said Mr. Drayman sternly, when she had gone, ‘What do 
you mean by this?’ ” 


The question was natural, for there was really no reason why 
Orran should make so painful an entrance, except that he was a 
villain. Well, Orran blackmailed Mr. Drayman and made that 
gentleman’s life a burden because he was the illegitimate 
son of Mr. Drayman’s dead brother. Orran murdered Mr. 
Drayman, and John Watson was of course arrested. Mina, 
daughter to Drayman and in love with Watson, though she finds 
out the truth, cannot tell it because she has promised Orran’s dying 
mother to befriend him. 


“«*T must let my lover die,’ she thought, ‘ without an effort to save 
him, ao my uncle’s sin has cursed the murderer’s life beyond 
amend,’ ” 


It is a hard saying, but typical of the author’s style. 

Mina is a girl who “ trips” and “coos.” Rose is a girl who only 
trips. She takes up with Orran, but does not appear to suspect 
him of being a particularly bad lot, though she reflects upon 


‘the crushing horrors of a night when Orran returned home looking 
like a demon, and made her burn his bloody clothing piecemeal on the 
fire while he sat near her on the bed, counting out a pile of gold, and 
——s her from one corner of his eyes with a sinister look that made 
her blood run cold.” 


However, the book ends at last, happily for the hero and the 
heroine, most happily for the reviewer. ; 


* * * * 
A Welsh Singer. By Allen Raine. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


This story of Ieuan and Mifanwy, shepherd boy and shepherd girl, 
who used to watch each other from the slopes of Moel Mynach and 
Moel Hiraethog during the day, and at night sleep under the roof of 
Ianto and Shin, who had brought them up in the simplest 
tenderness, has a certain refreshing simplicity and charm. The 
probabilities are ou too often; but that is matter of small 
consequence in such a book, Iam not so much interested in the 
fact that Ieuan became a successful sculptor and Mifanwy a great 
singer in the course of an incredibly short time, as in the skilful 
portrayal of the simple and passionate girl whose heart always 
reached back with longing to ‘“‘the thatched cottage, the scent of 
the peat fire, the patch of silver moonlight on the floor.” 





Those parts of the — dealing with London are stilted and tama \ 
anneal with ; \ 


the rest of the book, and might well have been com 
ressed. Tom Pomfrey, the circus man who sacrifices his life for 
Mifan , is drawn with some conviction, but with too heroic a pen; 
one is a little tired of these self-sacrificing gentlemen, always at 
hand in an emergency, of impeccable virtue and colossal will. If 
Allen Raine will take a little more care with his (or her) plots, avoid 
diffuseness and cultivate a firmer style, I taink he should write a 
good novel. He has many qualifications for his task—a sense of 
colour, some insight, and an unaffected sympathy. With these, 
and what patient work may add to them, something much better 
than A Welsh Singer should be produced. 


* * * * 


Stapleton’s Iwck. By Margery Hollis. 
(Bentley & Son.) 


Stapleton’s luck looked vp Age indeed when he had been robbed 
of all his own and some of his employer’s money, and when that 
entleman “ briefly informed him that he would dispense with his 
her services.” Certainly a man who goes to a theatre with a 
large roll of notes in his pocket, and afterwards to the rooms of a 
erson whom he neither likes nor trusts, is —s of a fool. 
t is true that he had got into a street-row on account of a drunken 
companion, and had received a my wy ey on the head from a 
rough ; but that was no reason why he should go to the other man’s 
rooms instead of his own. However, he went, and so did the notes, 
for Searle obliged him with a glass of d brandy. 

The rest of the story is concerned with the bringing home of the 
robbery to the right man. Most of the action passes in an English 
country town, and in the house of a Methodist linen-draper, into 
whose employment Stupleton enters for the purpose of keeping the 
thief in sight. It is, I think, in the delineation of Mr. Francis 
Marsh and his brother’s family that the best work in the book 
occurs. One feels the deplorable, hide-bound, self-satisfied 
atmosphere in which such people live, an atmosphere of teas and 
ministers, of eternal punishment and the main chance. Rosalind 
Fowler, a poor relation of these Marsh’s, who keeps the house- 
oe and with whom Stapleton falls in love, is not of 
their ' 


** *T hope you did not forget to set a watch on your tongue,’ said Mrs. 
Marsh solemnly. ‘ You will } have to give an account of every idle word 
some day, you know. Charlotte is too fond of talking,’ continued Mrs. 
Marsh, when Charlotte had gone. ‘I wish you would disco her 
when she attempts to waste your time and hers in profitless chatter. 


You should try to lead her to think of higher things; you are older than 


she is, Rosa... .’ 

Rosalind made no reply. She could not undertake to promote 
Charlotte’s spiritual welfare, for she felt quite unequal to the 

‘I trust in future you will remember this. You must not be ashamed 
of speaking for your Saviour. Who knows what good a word spoken at 
the right time may do? And now,’ she went on, descending to mundane 
—— : get me your account-book. I hope it is neater than it was 

me ! >»? 


There was a minister under whom the Marsh family were fond of 
“sitting ” : 

“Mr, Evans was great in prayer. It was stated that once, when he 
was conducting a service in a colliery village in the north, an excited 


pitman sprang to his feet in the course of the prayer, exclaiming: ‘ Thou 
canna get ower that, Lord!’ ” 


The book is too long, and the dialogue painfully wordy, but the 
plot is develo with some ingenuity. Stapleton’s luck is as 
good at the end as it was bad at the beginning of the story, for 
the money is restored, his old employer takes him into partnership, 
and he marries Rosalind. All of which is perfectly satisfactory to 
everyone concerned, except the villain. 


* * * * 


An American Emperor: The Story of the Fourth Empire of Frances 
By Louis Tracy. (C. Arthur Pearson, Limited.) 


Current fiction may crudely be divided into two classes, of which 
the worthier has some claim to be ranked as literature, whilst the 
other has none. An American Emperor falls within the second 
rank. It is written in choice Journalese, and flounders heroically in 
the realms of the impossible, thus becoming a sort of relation to 
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a fairy tale. At the same time, it is quite as well worth reading as 
stories more ambitious, and itis perfectly wholesome, It has *‘ go” 
and energy, and will, doubtlessly, interest an important fraction of 
the young mob of indiscriminate readers with tastes polished up to 
the Sixth Standard of the Board School, —_ the majority of 
these will be disappointed that “an American Emperor” was not 
Emperor of America, but only a — though successful rival of 
the Tate General Boulanger. Jerome K. Vansittart was a hundred- 
fold millionaire. He owned, as unconsidered trifles, two trans- 
continental railroads and three ificent lines of Atlantic 
steamers. Here the likeness to the millionaire of daily life ceases 
and the demigod begins. The blend is modified, however, by a 
magnificent infusion of Guy Livingstone and a dash of Monte 
Cristo. The story is of the ‘ monstr’ horren@ inform’ ingens”? sort, 
as Browning would have said, and has graphic force. When the 


hero comes on the scene his age is twenty-six, and he has the | ve 


advantage of a Winchester (England) education, to which he has 
added an athletic record at Yale. In consequence of these 
privileges, we find him ready to fight ‘‘ Arizona Jim,” the chief 
jocular character, in the Central Park, New York. for the mere fun 
of the thing, but to the reader’s lasting regret this Homeric conflict 
never comes off. Among his many py en splendid possessions, Mr. 
Vansittart also owns a friend who takes life in an airy and 
dashing manner—the “ classmate ” at Winchester ‘‘ who used to go 
shares with him in sixpennyworth of ginger-bread and oranges.” 
Eton’s ancient rival will 3 recognise her manners and customs in this 
realistic touch. 

Mr. Vansittart not having yet fallen in love, does so in the first 
chapter with Mademoiselle Montpensier, ‘‘the lineal descendant of 
two lines of the Kings of France.” Since “by the Salic law a 
woman may not lane 4 the throne of France, and by the same law 
she who inherits that domain cannot marry other than its ruler,” 
the young American decides that he must become Emperor of the 
French in order to gain the object of his affections. He, therefore, 
invades Paris, armed with his cheque-book and millions to the 
nth Power. Thanks to the example set by the late Mr. Barnum and 
the deceased General Boulanger, he soon becomes the idol of society 
and the populace, takes out his papers as a French citizen, and 
dazzles the world by a magnificent scheme to let the sea into the 
Sahara. The desert affo the millionaire an opportunity of 
— the French army, which he has on loan from the Republic, 
to brilliant victory overthe Arabs. By —_ such as these, and 
an unproved cousinship with a Buonaparte, he finally induces his 
troops to shout ‘ Vive ?Empereur!” at convenient moments. 
Having thus acquired the imperial throne of France, he decides, 
however, that cieen not want it, because Mademoiselle Montpensier. 
desires to m: Prince Henri of Navarre, and he wishes to make 
Miss Harland, the sister of his Winchester “ class-mate,” Mrs. 
Jerome K. Vansittart. He, therefore, abdicates, and nominates 
Prince Henri of Navarre as King of France in his stead. The 
curtain descends on this magnificent act of renunciation, and a 
Sahara on the point of doubling the wheat supply of the world. 

There is enough in the story to make the schoolboy gasp with 
wonder, but the more fastidious who undertake it may Bnd so much 
bustle and excitement a little indigestible. For those who have 
quite healthy stomachs, and a contempt for style, the book may be 
recommended. It is illustrated in harmony with the style, and 
also has a dedication. In a briefly dignified preface I learn that, 
“personally, the author likes Vansittart,” and that if the public 
buy the book in sufficient quantities we may expect to meet our 
hero again “at the earliest possible date.” I hope, therefore, to 
renew an interesting acquaintance. 








MISS BRADDON AT WORK, 


From an interesting account of ‘‘Miss Braddon at Home” in the 
current Windsor Magazine, we take the following : 

“And now for the writing of the fifty-six books. If the 
calculation of Miss Braddon’s literary works were to begin with 
their egy | they would be numbered probably by many 
hundreds, for she began to write stories as soon as she could hold 
a pen. She was the youngest of her family, the youngest by 
several years. Her brother, who was nearest to her in age, went 





out to India as a lad, and after his departure her life was rather 


lonely. Her home throughout her childhood and early girlhood 
was by the Thames, first at Chiswick and then at Barnes, and this 
early association created in her a love of the river which has only 
— stronger through years. One can easily imagine that Father 
hames was a veritable friend and companion to the solitary and 
imaginative child. But she had other companionship too. From 
the time when she could read at all Miss Braddon was a voracious 
reader. From her books came her great amusement and pleasure. 
Her authors were far beyond her years. For her, Dickens, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith took the place of the ordinary children’s 
story-tellers. The very first novels which she read were the Vicar of 
Wakefield and Kenilworth, and these first readings she had never 
forgotten. She had a ion for the stage and for all things 
dramatic, and she wrote innumerable plays as well as stories. In 
that white-panelled room, of which f have already spoken, is a 
fine Chippendale cabinet. If this cabinet is opened two 
shelves are revealed filled with portly and imposing volumes. 
These are the MSS. of some few of Miss Braddon’s novels, 
and they are very interesting to see. In the first place, Miss 
Braddon has two distinct handwritings, one for her correspondence 
and the ordinary business of life, and the other for her novels. 
This latter is a backwards hand, smaller, neater, and clearer than 
the other. The neatness of her MS. is an important point in 
Miss Braddon’s eyes, and it makes her unhappy to produce an 
unsightly page. She makes very few corrections, sometimes, 
indeed, scarcely one in a page. With all this, the speed at which 
she writes is considerable. When things go well with her she 
produces on an average three closely-written pages of MS., that 
is, say, about fifteen hundred words, in an hour. 

She works, nowadays, in the mornings from eleven to one o’clock, 
and then she goes for a constitutional before lunch. But in bygone 
days it was no uncommon thing with her to work all day long, not 
even leaving her ‘den’ for luncheon. When she first applied 
herself seriously to novel-writing it was her habit to write straight 
‘off the reel,’ so to , sometimes without knowing what was 
to be the end of her story. But gradually her method changed. 
She took to making ‘skeletons’—a rough outline of plot and 
characters—and to-day she makes extensive sketches before she 
actually begins to write. Of unruly plots and unruly characters— 
plots that gy splendidly and then broke down unexpectedly 
in the middle, characters that ungratefully refused to develop 
according to the requirements of their creator—she has had a 
varied experience. Sometimes a plot has turned out so entirely 
refractory that it has had to be left severely alone; on more 
than one occasion Miss Braddon has found herself unable to 
finish a story, has put it away for many months, and has then taken 
it up and found it work out smoothly and easily. But she has 
never yet found herself short of ideas or of material. The sug- 
gestions for her plots dawn for her out of all kinds of places. The 
germ of her last book, London Pride, was found by her forty 
years ago in an account in the State Trials of the trial of Lord 
Grey of Wark. Her characters are for the most part spun out of 
her own brain—though here and there observation of a friend or 
acquaintance supplies her with a first vague outline. But perhaps 
the most interesting because the most unusual feature in her method 
lies in her occasional adoption of a piece of advice given her many 
years ago by the first Lord Lytton, whose severe but kindly criticism 
of her earlier novels was most helpful. 

He advised her to attack her third volume after fin’shing the 
first, and to bring to bear all possible thought and work upon the 
dénowement, afterwards filling in the middle and less dramatic part 
of her story, and thus avoiding the hurried manner and air of 
fatigue so often found in the tyro’s concluding chapters. 

This course Miss Braddon has pursued, not invariably, but more 
than once or twice. London Pride, already quoted, is a case in 

int. 

P Miss Braddon is no great novel reader, as has been said, but she 
is well in touch with the literary developments of the day, and 
she has very definite and well-founded opinions on all points con- 
nected therewith. She has her admirations, and she has her detes- 
tations—as every shrewd and cultivated woman must have—but 
these of course are for private circulation only.” 
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SIR RICHARD STEELE ... es - 26 
ALEXANDER POPE e - July 3 
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FRANCIS BACON . eA m MN 
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which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. S0lq only in labelled 
Tins. 
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THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow. ]} 


O the fast-filling arena of publishing 

enter Mr. Lang’s ghosts! They come 

in a pale green cover with a graceful 

and rather necromantic design, in which 

three ghostly figures are seen rising from 

as many braziers. Mr. Lang opens his 
preface thus: 


‘‘ The chief purpose of this book is, if fortune 
helps, to entertsin people interested in the kind 
of narratives here collected. For the sake of 
orderly arrangement the stories are classed in 
different grades, as the advance from the 
normal aud familiar to the undeniably startling. 
At the same time, an account of the current 
theories of Appari'ions is offered in lang 
as free from technicalities as far as possible. 
According to modern opiniun every ‘ ghost’ is 
a ‘hallucination,’ a false perception, the per- 
ception of something which is not present.” 

Here Mr. Lang remarks that he does 
not discuss the psychological and physio- 
logical aspects of perception, nor the visions 
of insanity, delirium tremens, drink, or 
even of remorse and anxiety; but, quoting 
Prof. William James, only “sporadic cases 
of hallucination, visiting people only once 
in a lifetime, which seems to be by far the 
most frequent type.” Mr. Lang concludes 
a sparkling preface with a criticism of a 
recent famous correspondence : 


‘“‘While this book passed through the press 
a long correspondence, called ‘On the Trail of 
a Ghost,’ appeared in the Times. It illustrated 
the copious fallacies which haunt the human 
intellect. Thus it was maintained by some, 
and denied by others, that sounds of unknown 
origin were occasionally heard in a certain 
house. These, it was su , might (if 
really heard) be caused by slight seismic dis- 
turbances. Now, many people argue, ‘ Blunder- 








stone House is not haunted, for I passed a 
night there, and nothing unusual occurred.’ 
Apply this to a house where noises are actually 
caused by young earthquakes. Would anybody 
say: ‘There are no seismic disturbances near 
Blunderstone House, for I passed a night there, 
and none occurred’? Why should a noisy 
ghost (if there is such a thing) ora hallucinatory 
sound (if there is such a thing) be expected to 
be more punctual and pertinacious than a 
se'smic disturbance? Again, the gentleman 
who opened the co mdence with a long 
statement on the negative side, cried out, like 
others, for scientific publicity, for names of 
peoples and places. But neither he nor his 
allies gave their own names. He did not pre- 
cisely establish his claim to confidence by pub- 
lishing his version of private conversations. 
Yet he expected science and the public to 
believe his account of a conversation with an 
unnamed person, at which he did not and could 
not pretend to have been present. He had 
a theory of sounds heard by himself which could 
have been proved or disproved in five minutes 
by a simple experiment ; but that experiment 
he § aw ~, say hey he aa pg Ba sen of 
evidence is thought enough on the nega- 
tive side. It easly would not be accepted 
by any sane m on the affirmative side. If 
what is call chical research has no other 
results, it at least enables us to perceive the 
fallacies which can impose on the credulity of 
common sense.”’ 


Mr. Lang’s book is issued by Messrs. 
Longmans & Co., and contains over three 
hundred pages. 

Mr. H. “D. Traill has collected into a 
volume of some three hundred pages, 
under the title of Zhe New Fiction, and 
Other Essays on Literary Subjects, a number 
of his recent critical papers. The paper on 
“The New Fiction” consists mainly of a 
severe examination of Mr. Morrison’s 
A Child of the Jago. Of the “‘ new realism” 
Mr. Traill says: ‘“‘It is unreal with the 
falsity of the half truth, and as old as the 
habit of exaggeration.” The subjects of 
the ten succeeding papers range from ‘‘ The 
Politics of Literature” to ‘ Lucian,” and 
from “‘ Samuel Richardson ”’ to ‘‘ The Future 
of Humour.” 

Mr. Edward Whymper has written a 
Guide to Zermatt on the same lines as his 
Guide to Chamonix, which was published by 
Mr. Murray last year. The new Guide 
* treats more or less of what may be called 
the Zermatt district, embracing the cream 
of the Alps; but it is not easy to define the 
limits of the district, which includes the 
Saas Thal as well as the Nicolai Thal, and 
extends right and left into Switzerland, and 
southwards into Italy.” The book is well 
illustrated, partly from original drawings 
or photogra hs, and partly from Mr. 
Whymper’s Scrambles Amongst the Alps. 

A book that will interest many Burns 
students is Burns’ Clarinda: Brief Papers 
concerning the Poet's Renowned Correspondent. 
These papers have been collected by John D. 
Ross, the author of many contributions to 
Burns lore. After referring to the increased 
interest which has been taken of late years 
in the men and women who helped to shape 
the career of Burns, particularly ‘‘ Bonnie 
Jean,” and “ Highland Mary” (to whom a 
statue was erected last year at Dunoon), 
Mr. Ross writes : 

‘The present volume deals with another of 
the loves of Burns—the hapless Clarinda. It 





is safe to say that the memory of this gifted 
but unfortunate woman is held in high esteem 
for her genuine worth more than it was forty 
years ago. Then it was clouded because people 
did not understand, did not have the means of 
understanding, her character, her career, or the 
story of her innocent intimacy with the poet. 
Since then her life-story has been searched, 
been weighed, been commented on; the closest 
scrutiny been bestowed on her actions, her 
words, her writings ; and the most scalpel-like 
dissection has been made even of her thoughts 
as far as they have become recoverable. Out 
of all this she has emerged without a stain, 
with the early cloud rolled away, and with, as 
her only weakness, an acknowledged love for 
the heartless scamp who wrecked her life.’’ 


Certainly there should be no want of 
fidelity in the portrait of Clarinda contained 
in these pages if variety of treatment 
counts. We have, from various pens, 
‘‘Glimpses of Olarinda,” “The Real 


Clarinda,” “‘ All About Clarinda,” ‘ Views 
Concerning Olarinda,” ‘Clarinda in Old 
Age,” “How I Lost the Opportunity of 


Meeting Burns’ Clarinda,” and “ Clarinda.” 
Posterity: Its Verdicts and Its Methods 
is a book of the Looking Backward order, 
and in it, as in that, a doctor plays 
an important part in the story. But 
whereas Dr. Leete revived the patient in 
the next century ; here the doctor sends him 
thither. The doctor puts the would-be 
student of posterity to sleep; and almost 
the first words he hears on waking are: 
“ This is the year 2100, and you are a guest 
of the police-office of the Windsor district 
of London. Be good enough to tell me in 
what year you were interred, in order that 
I may enter your name on the district 
register. You may then obtain a passport, 
and eventually, no doubt, a certificate of 
citizenship.” The discussion of social 
questions follows as a matter of course. 

Nowhere, probably, is Browning’s poetry 
studied by so compact a body of enthusiasts 
as at Boston. e have received evidence 
of this in a portly volume entitled Zhe Boston 
Browning Society Papers. These papers 
have been selected to represent the work of 
the Society from 1886 to this year. They 
number two dozen, and their subjects in- 
clude such as the following: ‘“‘ Browning’s 
Theism,” ‘“‘ Browning’s Philosophy of Art,” 
‘‘ Browning’s Mastery of Rhyme,” “‘ Homer 
and Browning,” “The Classical Element in 
Browning’s Booty,” &e. The volume, 
which is very well printed, runs to nearly 
five hundred pages, and is issued by the 
Macmillan Company in New York, and by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in London. 

In his Introduction to the new edition of 
Masterman Ready, which Messrs. Macmillan 
now add to their list of Three-and-sixpenny 
Standard Novels, Mr. David Hannay has 
some interesting remarks on story-books 
‘‘ written for young people.” After re- 
marking that such books are usually short- 
lived, Mr. Hannay says : 

‘* When they do survive, as in the cases of 
Sandford and Merton and T he Fairchild Family, 
it is because the ‘ grown-ups’ who were com- 
pelled to read them in their childhood remember 
enough to be able to enjoy their absurdity. 
It is indeed said that childven do enjoy The 
Fairchild Family ; but one would like to know 
what experiments have been made to establish 
the truth of that doctrine, and also whether 
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they were honest. As for Sandford and Merton, 
it is an admirable subject for burlesque, and it 
is an interesting document to the literary 
critics; but if they let it alone it is in 
the last degree doubtful whether any child 
would be induced to read it on the recom- 
mendation of another child, and whether it 
would not be very speedily forgotten. Now, 
the literary critics might, with one consent, 
agree never to mention Hobinson Crusoe, and yet 
it would not be the less read, because every boy 
or girl who had read it would sing its praises 
to other boys or girls, who would our until 
they got it. Robinson Crusoe was assuredly not 
written for children, but it abounds in the 

ualities they like, and they love it. Masterman 

eady they love, because it has so many of the 
same qualities as Robinson Crusoe.” 


This edition of Masterman Ready is illus- 
trated with spirited pen drawings by Mr. 
Fred Pegram. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Tax Watts or Jservsatem. With Plans. Houlston & 
Sons, 64, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Vrotorta (Qusen ann Empress). By Richard Davey. 
The Roxburghe Press. 2s. 6d, 

Buans’ Cragtnpa: Barer Pargrs Concegnine THs Port’s 
Renownep Corrasponpent. Compiled from Various 
Sources by John D, Ross, LL.D. John Grant, 


POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES, 


Tas New Ficrroy, ayp Orasr Essays ow LITERARY 
Sunsecrs. By H. D. Traill. Hurst & Blackett, 


FICTION, 


Aw Awmertcaw Empsror: Tas Story or tae Fovurts 
Empree oF France. By Louis Tracy. C. A. Pearson, 
Ltd. 6s. 

Scorrise Borpgr Lire: a Serres or Ogtatnat SKBTcHES, 
By James C, Dibdin, Methuen & Co, 3s. 6d. 

Otv Times tw Mrppte Georora. By Richard Malcolm 
Johnston, Macmillan & Co. 6s. 

Merety Prarers. By Mrs, Aylmer Gowing. F, V. White 
& Co. 

Lapy Mary’s Expsrtences. By Mrs, Robert Jocelyn. 
F. V. White & Co. 

A Swarr Sinner. By Hume Nisbet. F. V. White & Co. 

Pastry Micuat, By Maurus Jékai, Jarrold & Sons. 6s, 

By Riegat or Sworo. By A, W.Marchmont. Hutchinson 
& Co, 

Tas Tyre-watrer Girt. By Oliver Pratt Rayner. C. Arthur 
Pearson. 3s, 6d. 

Mastereman Reavy; on, rae Wreck or tae “ Pactrro.”’ By 
Captain Marryat. With Illustrations by Fred Pegram, 
and an [ntrodaction by David Hannay. Macmillan & 
Co. 3s, 6d 

Forrune’s Foornatits. By G. B. Burgin. C. Arthur 
“Pearson, 3s, 6d. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, 


A Gorpe tro Zermatr AND Tame Mitreenore. By Edward 
Whymper. John Marray. 3s, 


FOREIGN. 
La Fee Svarrtse, Par Gyp. Calmann Lévy (Paris), 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae Boston Brownrne Socrery Parzrs, 1886-1897, 
Macmillan & Co, 

Tae Boox or Dataus ayn Gaosts, By Andrew Lang. 
Longmans, Green, & Co, 6s. 

Foortssnta ano Frieresnyta Ansvat Reports oF THE 
Boreav of Eranotocy to tas Secraerary oF THE 
Sutrason1an Iwnstrrvrron, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 

Tar Durgam Cotiecs or Scrence, NewcastLE-on-T re, 
Calendar for the Session, 1897-98, 

Posterity: Irs Verprots awp Metmops, on Democracy 
4.D, 2100, Williams & Norgate. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tv will be interesting to see if Mr. Wil- 
liam Watson’s fine poem, ‘‘The Un- 
known God,” calls forth a reply from Mr. 
—— Mr. Watson’s verses are distinctly 
a challenge. They adopt the same metre as 
Mr. Kipling’s “ Recessional,” and the refrain 
of that poem—“ Lest we forget, lest we 
forget ”—is skilfully employed in one of the 
stanzas : 
** Best by remembering God, say some, 

We keep our high imperial lot. 
Fortune, I fear, bath oftenest come 
When we forgot—when we forgot 


Mr. Kipling is not the man to shrink from 
this combat, and there are many joints in 
Mr. Watson’s armour. 


» 





MEANWHILE, according to the British 
Weekly, Mr. Kipling’s most recent poetical 
effusion is of a humorous nature. He has 
sent to Lady Marjorie Gordon, the juvenile 
editor of Wee 
jingle : 

‘“‘ There was once a small boy of Quebec, 

Who was buried in snow to the neck. 

When asked: ‘ Are you friz?’ 
He replied: ‘ Yes, I is, 

But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.’ ” 
Beneath these lines may we read Mr. 
Kipling’s impenitence concerning ‘ Our 
~~ of the Snows”? 





Nor till the spring of 1898 will Mr. 
Kipling’s new volume of collected stories 
appear. 





By the death of Mr. Edwin James 


Milliken Punch loses a valuable member of | 8° 


its staff. Mr. Milliken’s principal contri- 
butions to that paper were the subject of 
the weekly carteon, which more often than 
not was the result of his suggestion, and the 
more serious occasional verse. His rhyming 
faculty was great, although his hand was 
somewhat heavy, and his ear often defective. 
The “’Arry” letters were his, and the 
Byronic ‘Child Chappie’s Pilgrimage,” 
which was very popular both in the paper 
and in book form. 





Tue late Mr. Stevenson did something to 
show us what the dedication of books should 
be. The author of a new novel, Fortune’s 
Footballs, has done his best in the followin 
example to show us what they hou 
not be: 

TO SIR HENRY IRVING. 


DEAR Str HENRY,— 

You may remember how I carried off 
the ~y from which which you drank after 
the performance of ‘‘ Becket.” History 
repeated itself—with a difference. The Pre- 
tender’s adherent sat upon his goblet, and 
broke it. A domestic broke mine. Were I 
master of — phrase and honeyed speech, 
I would tell you prettily of the pang it cost me 
to lose my goblet. Butrough am I, of uncouth 
tongue, with no better reparation to make for 
my a offence than to aggravate it by 
laying this poor tale at your feet. 

Believe me, dear Sir Henry, 
Yours very sincerely, 
THE AUTHOR. 


wllie Winkie, the following | Am 





The British Review and National Observer 
has but Lars hag to wh ge learn of 
anew wee r Ww. a in 
the autumn. vthis is the Parthenon, which, 
though primarily erudite and educational, 
with a distinct University flavour, will also 
oad articles of general interest to cultured 
minds. 





An anonymous writer in the Contempor 
Review is greatly exercised over the treat. 
ment which new poets receive at the hands 
of reviewers. e some of the old 
threadbare blunders of the gpa, * the 
century—the mistaken attacks on Words- 
worth and Keats, and so on ; he then touches 
upon the excessive praise of which he holds 
Mr. Swinburne to have been guilty, and 
passes on to gird at Browning societies and 
those writers who are, in his opinion, over 
fond of quoting from their favourite authors 
to the exclusion of new ones. He mentions 
few names, but it is not easy to fill the 
blanks. Finally, he mentions, apparently 
with approval, a fantastic scheme of an 
erican writer, who would award marks 
to the great poets on a definite system— 
to Shakespeare 340, to Dante 290, to Homer 
275, to the 250, and so on through a 
list ending with Burns, Heine, and Byron, 
who receive 160 each—the upshot of the 
article being a plea for the enforcement of 
some well-considered scheme of appreciation 
of poetsin place of the present critical anarchy. 





In the result, he holds, ‘‘a great cloud of 
impostors—critics and writers—would be 
dispersed and the improvement would spread 
in due time to every department of litera- 
ture. We should be rid of the verse-writer 
turned critic, who, having failed himself to 
t a hearing, is determined that no one 
else shall be heard. We should be finally 
rid of the Browning societies, of the new 
and scandalous over-praise of the sublimities 
of the author of the ‘Angel in the House’ 
and other masterpieces; of the disreputable 
conflict of opinion as to the merits of new 
me which afflict us to-day. We should 

rid of the honest ignoramus; of the new 
Mr. Bludyer with his loaded bludgeon 
behind his back; of the feeble simper of 
the prig, of the Decadents, and (Heaven 
send it!) of the Epicenes. And we should, 

erhaps, be rid eventually of the ubiquitous 
og-roller, and should meanwhile hinder his 
trade.” 





Att this seems to us to be idle chatter, 
based upon a false assumption. The day 
has gone by when persons bought a critical 
organ under the impression that what it 
said was law, final and subject to no appeal. 
Upon every book, particularly of poetry, may 
be passed as many just and differing opinions 
as it has readers. It is not in any one man’s 

wer to say how another will receive it. 
Expert criticism can deal only with the 
technique of a work; its individuality is 
to be summed up by every reader for 
himself, however humble and illiterate he 
may be. The wise know this, and choose 
accordingly the organs which they will 
read. The anonymous contributor to the 
Contemporary is right in denouncing dis- 
honest reviewers, but to substitute such 
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critical machinery as he vaguely suggests 
is, even were it possible, of questionable 
desirability. 





Tue Critic prints the following story from 
a correspondent :—‘‘ We have a Methodist 
coloured church here, and, as the news- 
papers say, ‘there has been a religious 
awakening’ in it recently. One of the 
dusky exhorters who has been instrumental 
in bringing about the awakening, speaking 
of the great condescension of the Saviour. 
said that while on earth He did not hesitate 
to associate with ‘ publishers and sinners.’ ” 





Tue St. James's Gazette, which always has 
excellent literary notes, while agreeing in 
the main with Mr. Gosse in his recent 
deprecation of fiction, puts the case for 
readers who are not so abjectly at the feet 
of the novelist as the critic suggests. ‘After 
all,” says the St. James’s contributor, “ even 
in these last ten deciduous years Mr. Bryce 
did not cast his thoughts on the American 
Commonwealth into the form of a dime 
novel; nor did Mr. Frazer have recourse to 


prehistoric romance to commend his doctrine, 


of The Golden Bough; nor did Mr. Wallace 
wait for a ‘ Pioneer Series’ to propound his 
views of Darwinism ; nor has Captain Mahan 


advocated the importance of Sea Power in a, 


series of Marryats up to date ; nor did Canon 
Gore and his co-essayists of Zur Mundi 
project a series of Anglo-Catholic ‘ shockers’ 
as latter-day successors of Tracts for the 
Times.” Yet with all these to the contrary, 
the vogue of the novelist is certainly matter 
for alarm. 





t 


Mr. JaMEs Bowpen, at the request of the 
debenture holders, has just accepted office 
as a managing director of Geo. Routledge & 
Sons, Limited. This will in no way in- 
terfere with his publishing business at 
10, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, which 





will still be carried on under his personal 
supervision. 
Messrs. Brackre & Son’s autumn 


announcements include a book of verses 
for children, entitled Red Apple and Silver 
Bells, by Hamish Hendry. The book will 
be illustrated and decorated by Miss Alice 
B. Woodward. 


Messrs. Kraan Paut & Co. will shortly 
publish the Text of the valuable Coptic 
Psalter discovered some two years ago 
in Upper Egypt, and now issued under 
the editorship of Dr. Wallis Budge, 
of the British Museum. This unique 
MS. was found by Egyptian peasants 
in the ruins of an _ ancient. Coptic 
monastery, enclosed in a stone box which 
had been firmly fastened into the ground. 
It was clearly prepared for the use of the 
monastery and hidden in some moment of 
peril, and its discovery bids fair to rank 
among the greatest of the great “finds” 
which have been made in Egypt during the 
last ten years. When the volume reached 
England the binding could only be opened 
with difficulty, and the papyrus leaves were 
brittle. Dr. Budge therefore lost no time 
in transcribing the MS., and the text is 
now printed page for page and line for 
line with the original, 








THREE NEGLECTED BOOKS. 
Il.—“ Tue Twimicur or tHe Gops.”’ 


The Twilight of the Gods, Dr. Richard 
Garnett’s only volume of stories, has had 
so little success that it is now actually a 
‘*yemainder,” and may be purchased new 
at a shop in Holborn at a fraction of its 
original price ; yet there must be in London 
alone many persons eagerly on the watch 
for a book containing such excellent fun. 
We are offered year by year books of 
humour in abundance, but they rarely have 
fun. Dr. Garnett’s has both fun and 
mischief — illustrious alliance. His great 
joy has been to get philosophers and 
prelates into tight places. And yet The 
Twilight of the Gods is almost unknown! 

It may be taken as an axiom that when a 
man whose work lies all in one direction 
produces a book of a diametrically different 
nature, that book will be worth reading. It 
will have freshness, and probably sincerity. 
Dr. Garnett’s work proper lies all in the 
direction of erudition. He knows things; 
he has written numerous books and articles 
of which fact is the basis; he is Keeper 
of one of the finest libraries in the world, 
and is continually spit § at its vast 
catalogue. But somewhere he cherishes a 
fund of sardonic humour, and this humour 
runs through and underlies the stories in 
The Twilight of the Gods. The book is the 
fruit of wide and varied reading and a keen 
sense of irony. The occupations of the 
gods during their exile after the birth of 
Christendom have exercised the wits of most 
scholars of a whimsical turn of mind. Dr. 
Garnett has gone farther, and has given shape 
to his fancies. Not only does he use Greek 
mythology, the demonology of the Middle 
Ages also provides him with material. 
Hermits, philosophers, miracle - workers, 
popes, bishops, fallen deities, devils, auto- 
cratic beings—these are his favourite 
puppets. And the result is a kind of 
saturnine fairy tale, or mordant ‘‘ morality.” 
The moral, however, lies seldom near the 
surface: Dr. Garnett knows so much that 
one must tread delicately in following him. 
A learned man of ironical bent is a dangerous 
companion when his tongue is in his cheek. 

The masterpiece of the book is, we think, 
“The Poet of Panopolis.” ‘The City of 
Philosophers,” ‘‘ The Twilight of the Gods” 
(the story that furnishes the title), and 
‘Abdallah the Adite” come not far behind, 
but “The Poet of Panopolis” seems to us 
nearest perfection. The story explains 
how it came to pass that Nonnus of 
Panopolis could produce both his Dionysiaca 
and his Paraphrase of St. John, antithetical 
as theyare. We are told at the outset that 
‘* although in a manner retired from the world 
during the fifth and sixth Christian centuries, 
the banished gods did not neglect to keep an 
eye on human affairs, interesting themselves in 
any movement which might seem to afford them 
a chance of regaining their lost supremacy, and 
in any person whose conduct evinced regret at 
their dethronement.” 

Hence they were especially pleased with 
Nonnus for his forty-eight books in verse 
on the exploits of Bacchus, and they —— 
a little gift for the author, which Apollo him- 
self earried to earth. On arriving there he 





‘| found that Nonnus had that week recanted, 


had hurriedly written a Christian poem, 
and was a candidate for the bishopric of 
Panopolis. 

Hastening to the abode of the apostate, 
Apollo discovered him in the act. of 
polishing his new poem and trying on 
mitres. Nonnus was confounded. He had 
—— of mind to conceal the scroll ere he 
ell at the god’s feet, exclaiming: ‘‘O 
Pheebus, hadst thou come a week ago!” 
He then explained that it was want of 
sympathy that caused his perversion: he 
was tired of writing Pagan ms in a 
Christian age, and so accepted the offer to 
write a Christian poem and receive in reward 
the bishopric. ‘And what demanded 
they?” asked Apollo. ‘Oh, a mere 
romance; something entirely fabulous!” ‘1 
must see it,” persisted Apollo, and took the 
scroll from Semel reluctant hand. The 
god read a line or two. “If it isn’t the 
beginning of the Gospel of John!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Thy impiety is worse than thy 
oetry.” So saying he vanished, and the 
oe atl of Panopolis entered to say that 
a hermit named Fodonin had appeared 
with such strong claims to the bishopric 
that a competition between the two men 
would be held on the morrow to decide to 
which it should be given. 

The competition began. Apollo and the 
Familiar Demon of the hermit, both in 
disguise, were the devisers of the tests. 
The turn of Nonnus came first. 


** Apollo now rose, and proclaimed in an 
audible voice: ‘ By virtue of the authority 
committed to me I call upon Nonnus of 
Panopolis, candidate for the bishopric of his 
native city, to demonstrate his fitness for the 
same by consigning to the flames with his own 
hands the forty - eight execrable books of 
heathen poetry composed by him in the days 
of his darkness and blindness, but now without 
doubt as detestable to him as to the universal 
body of the faithful.’ So saying, he wade a 
sign to an attendant, the wrapping of the 
package fell away, and the forty-eight scrolls 
of the Dionysiaca, silver knobs, purple cords, 
and all, came to view. 

‘“* Burn my poem!’ exclaimed Nonnus ; 
‘destroy the labours of twenty-four years! 
bereave Egypt of its Homer! erase the name 
of Nonnus from the tablet of Time!’ 

‘* « How so, while thou hast the Paraphrase of 
St. John ?’ demanded Apollo maliciously. 

‘** Indeed, good youth,’ saith the Governor, 
who wished to favour Nonnus, ‘methinks the 
condition is somewhat exorbitant. A single 
book might suffice, surely ! ’ 

‘***T am quite content,’ replied Apollo. ‘If 
he consents to burn any of his books he is no 
poet, and I wash my hands of him.’ 

***Come, Nonnus,’ cried the Governor, ‘ make 
haste ; one book will do as well as another. 
Hand them up here.’ 

““*It must be with his own hands, please 
your Excellency,’ said Apollo. 

““«Then,’ cried the Governor, pitching to 
the me the first scroll brought to him, ‘the 

i th book. Who cares about the thir- 
teenth book ? Pop it in!’ 

‘*«*The thirteenth book!’ exclaimed Nonnus, 
‘containing the contest between wine and 
honey, without which my epic becomes totally 
and entirely unintelligible ! 

“«*This, then,’ said the Governor, pitching 
out another, which chanced to be the seven- 
teenth, 

‘** Tn my seventeenth book,’ objected Nonnus, 





‘ Bacchus plants vines in India, and the superi- 
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ority of wine to milk is convincingly demon- 

strated.’ ” 

And so on. “I won’t! I won’t” he ex- 

claimed at last, starting up defiantly. ‘‘ Let 

the bishopric go to the devil! Any one of 

my similes is worth all the bishoprics in 
t! ” 

To the Hermit was set the duty of 
washing himself. ‘‘ What,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘ destroy at one splash the sanctity of fifty- 
seven years. Avaunt!” Thus both men 
were reclaimed. When alone with Apollo 
Nonnus asked that any penance might be 
inflicted upon him to restore him to thefavour 
of the gods, but craved first to be allowed 
to destroy. the paraphrase. “Thou shalt 
not destroy it,” said Phebus. “Thou 
shalt publish it; that shall be thy penance.” 

Of Dr. Garnett’s more popular manner we 
might take the story of ‘‘ The Purple Head” 
asaspecimen, B the First, King of 
Persia, wishing from motives of precaution 
to propitiate the a Aurelian, sends 
to him as a token of Persian magnificence 
the robe of the Queen, which was of a 
brilliance so refulgent that the purple of the 
Emperor and the Roman matrons appeared 
— grey in comparison with it. A young 
philosopher, Sorianus, on remarking con- 
temptuously that the dye from which the 
colour proceeded was found not in Persia, 
but in the uttermost parts of India, is 
despatched by Aurelian to procure it or lose 
his life. That is the opening of the story. 
Years pass away, and emperor succeeds to 
emperor; but, though they differ in all 
other respects, they agree in the desire to 
obtain the purple dye, and emissary after 
emissary goes forth in search of the absent 
Sorianus. At length, after thirty years 
have passed, Sorianus is found, carrying 
a flask of the precious fluid. The two 
men struggle for its possession, and in the 
struggle the flask is broken over Sorianus’ 
head and stains it an indelible and vivid 
purple. The other contestant professes 
grief (‘The grace of repentance,” says the 
author, ‘‘is rarely denied us when our 
misdeeds have proved unprofitable’’), and 
departs to procure an antidote. He does 
not return, and Sorianus wanders on alone 
and disconsolate until he is brought into the 

resence of the King of Ayodhya. The 
Sing, after hearing his story, at once 
informs Sorianus that he is in possession 
of an article too rare and precious for a 
rivate individual, of which he must accord- 
ingly be deprived. Sorianus pleads the 
indefeasible right of property which he 
conceived himself to have acquired in his 
own head. 


“**In respect,’ responded the royal logician, 
‘that thy head is conjoined to thy shoulders, it 
is thine; but in respect that it is purple, it is 
mine, purple being a royal monopoly. Thy 
claim is founded on anatomy, mine on juris- 
prudence.’”’ 


The argument continues until Sorianus 
exclaims: 


‘“«*] will importune thee no longer.. Thou 
wilt, indeed, render me a service in depriving 
me of this wretched head, hideous without, 
and, I must fear, empty within, seeing that it 
hath not prevented me from wasting my life in 
the service of vanity and luxury. Woe to the 
sage who trusts his infirm wisdom and frail 


integrity within the precincts of a court! Yet 
cant fecetell a time when philosophers shall 
no longer run on the futile and se: errands 
of kings, and when kings shall -be suffered to 
rule -—_ so far as they obey the bidding of 
philosophers. Peace, knowledge, liberty ——’ 
The King of Ayodhya possessed, beyond all 
princes of his age, the art of gracefully inter- 
rupting an unseasonable discourse. He slightly 
signed to a courtier in attendance, a scimitar 
flashed for a moment from its scabbard, and 
the head of Sorianus rolled on the pavement.” 
Dr. Garnett’s humour is akin sometimes 
to that of Heine (who, we must remember, 
wrote also of the gods in exile) and some- 
times to Peacock. Occasionally, however, 
he is found within the domains of Thomas 
Ingoldsby (‘‘ The Bell of St. Euschemon” 
is sheer Ingoldsby) and of Mr. Gilbert. At his 
best he stands alone; but the reader’s abiding 
impression is a distant likeness to Gibbon. 
Had the historian been disposed to play alittle 
with humorous narrative he might, we feel, 
have done something of this kind. One or 
two of the stories—‘‘ The le Head,” 
for example, and “The Life of Philo- 
sophers””—might as they stand be taken 
as appendices to Gibbon. Dr. Garnett’s 
style is distinctly akin to Gibbon— 
probably intentionally so. Herein we may 
erhaps find one reason for the book’s 
ailure, since the measured balanced sentence 
is no longer in fashion. 





THE BOOK MARKET. 


“* REMAINDERS.” 


HAT is a “ remainder” in the Book 
Trade? It is that portion of an 

edition which remains unsold to retail 
customers after the ordinary methods of 
selling books have been applied to it in 
vain. Such a book remainms—sad word ! 
In American phrase it ‘gets left,” and its 
only hope is in a reduced price. Books 
come into the remainder market for various 
reasons. Not all books become remainders 
for their sins, any more than all bankrupts 
fail by their own fault. Many a good book 
ends its days a remainder. Sometimes a 
remainder will be recognised as a good 
book, and be plucked as a brand from 
the burning. e first edition of Edward 
FitzGerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam 
could once be bought in dozens, in parcels, 
or by weight! Omar was a “ remainder.” 
Now he is a cult. But such cases are rare. 
As a rule the remainder market is the way 
not to glory, but to oblivion. And it 
may be beloved that a rough justice 
rules the saddest-seeming failure in the 
remainder market, as in the world of 
men. Now, as to the chief causes of 
remainders. A protentiously bad book of 
any kind is sure to become a remainder. 
Books of travel, even the most successful, 
are apt to become remainders, because they 
are soon superseded, orinterest shifts from one 
quarter of the globe to another. The reader 
will remember the magnificent reception 
given to Mr. Stanley’s Jn Darkest Africa. 
Twenty-five thousand copies of the two- 
guinea edition were published. A few 
copies remained unsold, and these can now 





be had at 12s. 6d, each. This is the case of 





a thoroughly suceessful book becoming a 
small remainder. Biographies and books 
4 reminiscences pulley , me remainders. 
ey are usually and expensive ; the 
are bought readily at first, but the oe 2 
man leaves in society soon closes, and every 
day the public will give less and less 
money for the facts of his career. Books 
of reminiscences, however, are often well 
worth picking up as remainders. Such 
a book as Letters and Leaves from the Journals 
of Edmond and Jules Goncourt should be 
secured, Published in two volumes at 32s., 
this budget of lite anecdote and bio- 
graphy can now be for 3s, 9d. An 
excellent ee volume, the Literary 
Recollections of Maxime du Camp, is offered 
at 3s., a tenth of its published price! Costly 
illustrated books become remainders in large 
numbers. Victor Hugo’s Laughing Man, 
illustrated by Daniel Vierge, and pub- 
lished at 25s., is now a remainder at 9s. ; 
and other books enriched with Vierge’s 
incomparable pen-and-ink drawings have 
experienced a similar fall in price. Books 
of scholarship, and bearing on every 
page evidence of the plodding industry of 
their writers, may become remainders simply 
because they miss distinction, they do not 
ive delight; they are sound, but they are 
ull. Asa rule, it is not hard to guess why 
a given book has become a remainder; but 
the reason is more often honourable to the 
book than is supposed. 
Here is a short list of books which are 
now remainders, with their original and 


reduced prices ; 
BIOGRAPHY. 
a Present 
S _ al « — 7 
" ice. 


Life of Marie Bashkirt- 

seff, 2 vols, ... a . oo OF 6s. Od. 
Life and Times of Righ 

Hon. John Bright, by 

W. Robertson, 2 vols, 45s. Od. 8s. Od. 
Life of Sir Richard Bur- 

ton, by Lady Isabel 


Burton, 2 vols, 42s. Od. 12s, 6d. 
Life of Cervantes, b 

James F. Kell - ta 8s. 6d. 
Memoirs of exandre 

Dumas, Pere... o tm 4s. Od 
Memoirs of Eminent 

Etonians, by Sir 

Edward Creas wea 7s. 6d 2s. 6d. 
Life of Gustave Doré, by 

Blanchard Jerrold ... 21s. Od. 5s. Od. 


Life and Times of W. E. 
Gladstone, by J. 
Ewing Ritchie, 2vols. 25s, 0d 8s, 6d. 

Letters, &c., of Edmond 
and Jules deGoncourt 32s. 0d. 3s. 9d. 

Miss Jewsbury’s Letters 
to Mrs. Carlyle -» 16s, Od 8s. 6d. 

Letters of F. Liszt, 2 
vols. ... me ine 0d 7s. Od. 

Life and Letters of 
Joseph Severn, by W. 
Sharp... ove is 

Life of Sir Richard 
Steele, by G. A. 


21s, Od. 4s. 9d. 


Aitken, 2 vols. oo §6=s GB. Ok. 7s. Od 
Biography of M. Zola, . 
by R. H.Sherard ... 12s. Od. 3s, 6d. 


LITERATURE, HISTORY, ETC. 
The Library of Old 
English Authors, 53 
ee on ...£13 5s. Od. £5 6s. Od. 
Great French Writers: 
Montesquieu, Victor 
Cousin, George Sand, 


Turgot the Financier 2s, 6d. ea. Is. Od. ea. 
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Original 

Price. 

The Livery Companies of 

the City of London, 

by W.C. Hazlitt ... 

Long’s Decline of the 

Roman Republic, 5 

vols. ... mn ae 
Longfellow’s Complete 

orks, Riverside Ed. 38s. 6d. 
Ormerod’s History of 
the County Palatine of 

Cheshire, 3 vols. ...£30 Os. Od. 
Petit’s History of Mary 

Stuart, Queen of Scots, 

2 vols.... se --. £3 33. Od. 9s. 


ART BOOKS. 
Capitals of the World, 
edited by H. D. Traill 
Bastien-Lepage and His 
Art, by André Theuriet 
Velasquezand His Times, 
by Carl Justi, Trans. 
Prof. A. H. Keane ... 
Carter’s Ancient Archi- 
tecture of England ...£12 12s. Od. 
Arabian Nights’ Entar- 
tainment (Dalziel’s 
Edition), illustrated by 
Millais, Tenniel, Wat- 
son, Pinwell, and 
others ius 
Our National Cathedrals, 
3 vols. _ eS 
The Book of the Thames, 
by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
all, profusely illus- 
trated... oe 


25s. Od. 7s. 


12s. 
20s. 


£4 10s. 


63s. Od. 25s. 


10s. 6d. 4s. 


36s. Od. 12s. 


40s. 


31s. 6d. 15s. 


21s. Od. 78. 


EDITIONS DE LUXE. 

Don Quixote, illustrated 

by M. A. Lalauze, 

4 vols. eee £3 12s. Od. 
The Three Musketeers, 

with 250 illustrations 

by M. Leloir, 2 vols. 
Thomas Hood’s Complete 

Works, 11 vols, 
Victor Hugo’s’ The 

Laughing Man, illus- 

trated by Vierge .. 
Library Edition of Swit, 

with Sir W. Scott’s 

Life, 8 vols. ... .. £11 8s. Od. £4 10s. 
Sheridan's“TheRivals” 52s, 6d. 8s. 


TRAVEL. 

Wanderings in West 
Africa, by Sir Richard 
F. Burton, 2 vols. .. 
Cattin’s Travels and 
Adventures among the 
American Indians, 2 


25s. 


42s. Od. 


82s. 6d. 22s. 


25s. Od. 9s. 


21s. Od. 4s. 


vols. ... ee ... £6 6s. Od. 26s. 
In Darkest Africa, by 
Henry M. Stanley, 
2 vols. ose act 
A Personal Narrative of 
the Euphrates Ex- 
pedition, by W. F. 
Ainsworth, 2 vols. ... 32s. Od. 3s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Words of Truth Dag 
Wisdom, by Very Rev. 
Dean Farrar ... es 
The Town, by Leigh 
Hunt, illustrated edi- 
tion ... ove eee 
The Wages of Sin, by 
Lucas Malet ... ove 
The New Party, edited 
by Andrew Reid ... 
English Newspapers : 
Chapters in the His- 
tory of Journalism, 
by H. R. Fox oes 
Fragments of Earth Lore, 
by Prof. James Geikie 
Diary of the Salisbury 
Parliament, 1886-92, 
illustrated by Darr 
Furniss eee eee 21s. 0d. 5s. 


42s. 0d 12s, 


5s. Od. 1s. 


12s. 6d. 5s. 
6s. Od. 2s. 
14s. Od. 2s. 


25s. Od. 6s. 
12s. 6d. 5s. 


21s. Od. 8s. 


15s. 


Present 
** Remainder ’’ 
Price. 


6d. 


6d. 
Od. 


Os. 


Od. 


0d. 
Od, 


6d. 
Od. 


0d. 


0d. 


Od. 


6d. 


Od. 


0d. 


6d. 


6d. 


6d. 


0d. 


Od. 





ART. 


THE TATE GALLERY. 
II. 


HE visitor ought not to overlook the 
inscription which records the motive 
of the generous gift Mr. Tate has made to 
the nation—‘‘ For the encouragement of 
British art and as a thankoffering for a 
prosperous business career of sixty years.” 
If a word of comment upon the terms of 
this presentation may be permitted, it is 
worth noting that a phrase which would 
have had a banal sound some few years ago, 
is now so fresh as to be a surprise. The 
thing that is now stale and tedious is the 
well-known irony ready to burlesque 
“British art” and ‘“ thankoffering” and 
“‘@ prosperous business career.” 
To continue our revision of the Chantrey 
— which a very great number of us 
ve not properly seen since they were 
bought (for an hour at South Kensington 
was apt to be generally, and rightly, devoted 
to other things than pictures), and which 
are here in their right place and in excellent 
light, Mr. Swan’s ‘‘ Prodigal Son ”’ is salient 
for the dramatic design and the noble colour. 
The very high horizon line has a grandeur 
of effect in the sparing touches of light, and 
the blue atmosphere that colours this pic- 
ture of dusk is in rich contrast with one 
intense local colour—the radiant red of the 
poppies seen near. The weeping Prodigal 
sits in the scene of primitive poverty—the 
poverty of a barren land. Modern poverty 
is an indoor condition—a condition of empty 


cupboards and a hearth without fuel; and | pe 


to English feeling this is the extreme of 
destitution, and poverty in the sun and on 
the soil does not seem so complete. Never- 
theless, it is more complete; the empty 
cupboard is within reach of something, but 
an among the rocks, in spite of radiant 
ays and dewy nights, is made perfect. 
Since Mr. Waterhouse sold his “ Magic 
Circle” to the trustees of the Chantrey 
Bequest he has achieved far more interest- 
ing pictures; nevertheless, this Oriental 
enchantress is painted and lighted with 
noticeable skill. ‘Consulting the Oracle,” 
in another section of the Gallery, is singularly 
undramatic; the actions of 
impotent and inexpressive. Mr. Water- 
house has done well to paint rest, sleep, 
dreams, spells, enchan attitudes, and 
peace in many forms. The recumbent 
i of the dead St. Eulalia (also here) is 
irably drawn, and still more admirably 
valued and lighted, so that the planes of 
the picture are quite exquisitely placed. 
The osal is that a shower of snow fell to 
veil the nude body of the martyr as it lay 
under the irreverent eyes of the crowd; but 
Mr. Waterhouse has sprinkled everything 
with snow except the body; his St. Eulalia 
(we quoie the name from memory of the 
Academy in which it was exhibited—there 
is as yet no catalogue or naming of the 
Tate collection) has no benefit of the miracle. 
Close by hangs that Chantrey purchase 
which filled so many minds with amaze- 
ment — Mr. Calderon’s picture of “ The 
Renunciation of St. Elizabeth of Hungary.” 


© women are | i 
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It is no more than se i painted, and the 
conception of the mediseval subject is enough 
to make the Middle 3 turn in their 


grave. The Saint, it will be remembered, 
makes her religious profession kneeling 
absolutely nude before a church altar, in 
the near presence of two friars and as many 
nuns. 

The Chantrey Leighton is the somewhat 
insipid ‘Bath of Psyche,” in which the 
awe of the figure is conyentional and 

king in distinction. The beauty of the 
picture is in the space of sky in the upper 
part—a blue and white sky which is 
omen in colour and light. Sir Frederick 

ighton must have studied the Venetian 
masters in Venice to good purpose in order 
to get this peculiar quality, which is all 
theirs, and infinitely beautiful. How a blue 
and white sky can be painted without 
quality may be seen in Mr. Leader’s large 
landscape in another room. The Chantrey 
Herkomer is the rather coarse mountain 
landscape—‘‘ Found.” Rather paltry and 
trivial, notwithstanding a resolute originality 
de parti pris, is Mr. Arthur Hacker’s ‘“‘Annun- 
ciation.” The dreaminess of the eyes, and 
the folding of the hands upon the breast, 
are conventional in the painter’s despite ; 
and because it is in his despite, conven- 
tion lacks the dignity which it sometimes 
keeps under happier conditions. Needless 
to say, the execution is accomplished. Almost 
fine is the colour of the golden flesh against 
the gold door in the “ Love Locked Out” 
of Mrs. Merritt. It is richly painted, and 
all but the work of a very good colourist. 
In “Toil, Glitter, Grime, and Wealth on 
a Flowing Tide,” Mr. Wyllie has done 
rhaps his very best work; it is re- 
markably good in the variations of three 
kinds of vapour—cloud, smoke, and steam, 
all three floating buoyant, mingled with air, 
and all three pierced with light. The flat- 
ness of stream and barge is so well managed 
by means of light and surface that our eyes 
are as it were convinced of the absolute 
dead level of the world. The beautifully 
painted calves by Mr. W. Hunt in the stable 
interior, ‘“A Dog in the Manger,” are a 
sign of Chantrey vigilance; but it is not 
easy to understand why two of Mr. Clarke's 
pictures were made the nation’s under that 
responsible bequest. The Chantrey Watts 
is the ** Psyche,” a full of a curious 
self-consciousness and of a kind of feigned 
simplicity, but very beautiful in form. The 
picture that represents Sir E. J. Poynter in 
the same collection is that singularly dull 
nude work, “A Visit to Aisculapius.” With 
Mr. Frank Dicksee’s ‘‘Harmony” even a 
sentimental public must long ago have been 
sated. Not so with Mr. Bramley’s ‘“‘ Hope- 
less Dawn,” a work of really great emotion 
and of masterly technique; nor with ‘‘ The 
Health of the Bride” of Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, in another section, which looks ad- 
mirable here with its brilliant work—hardly 
the less brilliant for a touch of blackness in 
the colour—its excellent character and fine 
illumination ; nor has the sentence of popu- 
larity ever been pronounced against the 
Chantrey Clausen, another of the glories of 
the collection. This very distinguished 
picture of a country girl at her cottage 
garden gate is a pure picture of daylight. 
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Daylight is the subject. Daylight is the 
whole beauty of the blue dress; it moulds 
the forehead with its slight protuberances, 
fashions the face, and the unshadowed eyes 
are full of it. 

The Vernon collection, brought hither 
from South Kensington, gives us, among 
other things, that iccentle picture by Sir 
Charles Eastlake, ‘‘Christ Lamenting over 
Jerusalem,” weak, lifeless, and undramatic 
beyond description. Of William Miiller’s 
striking talent, once neglected, then over- 
valued, there is a fine specimen in the 
“ Street in Cairo,” a very conflagration of 
sunset: here, indeed, is not light enough 
for so much fire. lt is unlucky that Sir 
David Wilkie should be represented by that 
wretched picture, ‘“‘The First Earring,” 
and by the no less decadent and trashy 
“ Knox Preaching,” of the Peel collection. 
The real Wilkie is, of course, to be seen in 
all his pearly completeness, freshness, and 
delicacy elsewhere; but these lamentable 
attempts at dash might well be sent to some 
darker and remoter storage-place for national 
possessions, reconsidered in the course of the 
education of national taste. Such a place 
becomes necessary in time. The best of 
Ford Madox Brown’s pictures is here— 
“ Christ Washing St. Peter’s Feet,” and one 
of the best of Fred Walker’s, ‘‘ The Harbour 
of Refuge.” ‘The Bathers”’ was, perhaps, 
his truest success of all, but the sentiment 
of the other gives it its representative place. 
It is an obvious sentiment, to give no 
weaker_name to the symbolism of the mower 
sweeping his scythe at work within the 
almshouse enclosure, set about with the 
aged figures of the poor. The colour with 
its crimsons is a very beautiful convention, 
somewhat lacking in life, but full of resolute 
art ; the figures have a grace, elegance, and 
outlook peculiar to this painter; but there 
are ound some questions to ask as to the 
setting of the younger woman’s leg and the 
anatomy of her walk generally. The other 
picture—of tramps encamped about their 
fire—fails disagreeably in sincerity and 
expression—a fiilure due to weakness. A 
beautiful little Mason is “The Cast Shoe” 
—water, moor, and a white horse. Rossetti is 
represented by the fine and altogether worthy 
“Beata Beatrix,” by the “ Annunciation,” 
both of which must be much missed at the 
National Gallery, and by a dark lady, the 
name of whose subject we must be pardoned 
for forgetting; she is unlabelled, and ex- 
ceedingly like a great number of others. 
The topographic record of Gethsemane 
and the Mount of Olives, painted in the 
pre-Raphaelite middle of the century by 
Seddon, and full of value for its care and 
for its really good impression of Oriental 
barrenness and sunshine, has been placed 
here. The Albert Moore is a good example 
of the work of a painter overlooked by many 
and overpraised by some. It is absolutely 
spiritless and without freshness ; the decora- 
tive aim is single-hearted enough; but 
whether we are to think that aim has been 
indeed compassed must depend on the value 
we set upon the type of figure, the quality 
of light, and the choice (as well as’the treat- 
ment) of colour. To our own eyes the 
colour is peculiarly unlovely, and there is no 
illumination worthy the name. The large 





equestrian portrait of a young woman, by 
Millais and Landseer together, is remark- 
able for little except the freshness of the 
flesh-painting. 

The Watts collection here is very im- 
ortant: a “Love and Death,” the three 

ve pictures, of which the ‘‘ Eve Tempted ” 
is the finest and, in a noble sense, the most 
natural; the lovely ‘‘Hope,” with the 
“Faith,” the “ Charity,” ‘‘ Love and Life,” 
the “Spirit of Christianity,” ‘‘ Mammon,” 
the “‘ Minotaur,” ‘‘ Jonah,” the great ‘‘ Cart- 
horses” ; and these are only a part of the 
most generous gift of a master who has 
preferred to fortune the happiness of paint- 
ing freely, and of giving as freely to his 


country. 
A. M. 





DRAMA. 


NEW THEATRES AND LONG RUNS. 


W hie the critics amuse themselves by 

discussing the occurrence of this or 
that literary epoch in the drama, there is an 
epoch of another kind silently evolving 
which may have consequences of a far- 
reaching character in the theatrical world. 
I refer to the time near at hand when 
London will be surrounded by a belt of 
active local theatres capable of intercepting 
and absorbing most of the suburban patron- 
age that now flows to the West-end, or, 
strictly speaking, to the small theatrical area 
immediately surrounding Charing Cross. 
Hardly a month passes without our hearing 
of a new local London theatre being opened, 
and the coming winter will see in operation 
a dozen such houses which have sprung up 
with almost mushroom-like rapidity. Of 
course, no radical change in the habits of 
the play-going public can be made at once. 
The new managements must feel their feet, 
mould their clentéle, discover a policy ; which 
will take time. But moval is already 
known and seen of the new order of things 
to enable one to judge that profound 
changes are at work in our theatrical system 
—-changes of equal importance to those 
which have taken place during the past half 
century. The past half century has seen the 
rise of the long run which has enabled 
managers to devote so much more attention 
to the mounting of plays. Thata good deal 
of nonsense is talked about the costliness of 
mag mise-en-scene is very true. One 

ears of the expenditure upon a single play 
running into £10,000 and £15,000. All 
allowance being made for exaggeration, 
however, the mounting of a first-class West- 
end drama is not to be done under some 
thousands of pounds, a sum at which a 
manager of the Kemble period would have 
stood aghast. Charles Kean’s productions 
were beautiful for their period, but they 
would not have compared in costliness with 
the solid interiors that managers now affect. 
Some years ago an eminent dramatic author 


set up in management for himself. The 
experiment was a failure, but he was able 
to transport one of his drawing-room sets 
from the boards to his own private residence, 





so little was there of theatrical tinsel in its 
composition. 





Waar has tended to bring about the long 
run? Not, as the modern author might 
suggest, the superior quality of the plays; 
for Toaticapenss remains a useful standard 
in this connexion, and the genius of Edmund 
Kean and David Garrick failed to produce 
runs of one-tenth the length that the appear- 
ance of Sir Henry Irving or Mr. Tree in a 
Shakespearean part commands. Clearly the 
long run in the West-end theatres—and it 
exists nowhere else—is due to the enormous 
development of travelling facilities within 
the bounds of Greater London in the shape 
of railways and ’bus and tram routes. e 
most distant suburbs are brought practicall 
to the doors of the West-end theatre, which 
thus obtains the support of a huge area of 
population. In Paris the means of loco- 
motion are less developed than here, and 
the best plays fail to obtain the length of 
run that is characteristic of the London 
theatres. Not only so, but in the art, or at 
least as regards the costliness of mise-en- 


scene, Paris admittedly lags behind London. 





Now supposing the conditions that have 

iven rise to the long run in London are 
Slestined to be profoundly modified! In its 
bearing upon atic art the importance 
of such a change is manifest—it is difficult, 
indeed, to set limits to it. But nothing less 
is threatened by the extraordinary extension 
of suburban theatres during the past twelve 
months; and it is amazing to note with 
what indifference the West-end managers, 
as a body, regard this novel situation. 
Sir Henry Irving, indeed, patronises the 
suburban movement to the extent of con- 
senting to appear with his company within 
the next few weeks at new theatres at 
Stratford and Camberwell. We may dis- 
miss the supposition that the suburban 
theatres are likely to enter into direct 
rivalry with the West-end houses in the 
production of new plays. That, of course, 
is an ultimate possibility, which would in- 
volve to some extent the revival of the old 
stock-company system. For the present, 
however, the suburban theatres are to he 
worked on the touring system, as the 
provincial theatres are. That is to say, as 
soon as a piece makes ‘“‘a hit” at a. West- 
end theatre a tour will be booked for it; 
and as far as appearances go at present, 
there is no reason why a Haymarket or a 
Criterion ‘‘success” should not within a 
few weeks be careering round the suburbs 
through the agency of Companies 1, 2, 
or 3. Will the suburban -play-goer in 
these circumstances exert himself to visit 
the West-end theatres as hitherto? It is 
hardly likely, because he will feel that if he 
only waits long enough all the best West- 
end pieces will be brought to his door. 
Nay, more, if managers follow Sir Henry 
Irving’s example, the West-end companies 
themselves will visit him. How the long 
run. under such conditions is to be main- 
tained is the problem. It is evident that 
the West-end theatre will no longer enjoy 
its command over the vast area of popula- 
tion that constitutes suburban London ; its 
clientéle must be reduced to pretty much the 
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anterior to 
facilities. 


Possrsty this is an alarmist view; but it 
is hard to believe that 9, dozen theatres. can 
spring up within a twelvemonth in all 
quarters of suburban London without pro- 
foundly affecting the handful of central 
theatres which have so long had a monopoly 
of London business. The audiences that 
fill a West-end theatre night after night 
for many months are clearly not drawn from 
the immediate locality. If, as seems prob- 
able, they. are drawn largely from the 
suburbs, then we may fairly suppose that 
all or most of the patronage accorded to 
the local theatres will be deducted from the 
West-end ones. Apparently no attempt 
has ever been made to ascertain how the 
audiences of West-end theatres are com- 
posed. In view of the impending crisis 
in theatrical affairs, it would be par- 
ticularly interesting to see what propro- 
tion of the audiences came from Isling- 
ton; for in Islington for many years past 
there has been an excellent theatre, the 
Grand, worked on the touring system, and 
therefore receiving all the West-end novel- 
ties in the same manner as the belt of new 
suburban theatres will do. If the Isling- 
tonians do not find it worth while to come 
Westward in any great numbers in quest of 
theatrical entertainment, we may conclude 
that the denizens of other suburbs will in due 
time, with new theatres on every hand, 
follow their example. 


same proportions as in the da 
the great development of travelli 








So far I have been discussing this subject 
from the point of view of the West-end 
manager. There remains the more im- 
portant question as to how the interests of 
dramatic art are likely to be affected. Per. 
haps the change will not be disadvan- 
tageous; it may even be beneficial. 
Admittedly, the long run is not good for the 
actor, whom it leads into groovy and 
mechanical methods. With a frequent 
change of bill he will have greater scope 
for the cultivation of his art. Costly mount- 
ing, no doubt, will be discouraged; but it 
may be doubted whether we have not too 
much of that. Immense pains are taken, 
for example, first to discover an historical 
pense for a play like ‘‘Much Ado About 
Nothing” (written, evidently, without an 
eye to period at all), and next to dress and 
mount it scrupulously in accordance with the 
prescriptions of the archzologists. Much 
virtue is understood to attach to such 
‘correctness,’ but probably there are not a 
dozen persons in the house who can verify 
the propriety of every strap or button worn 
by the dramatis persona; to a great extent, 
indeed, the superfine judgment of the stage- 
an ay is lost upon the house. Among the 
French, it may be noted, who have the dra- 
matic instinct more highly developed than 
ourselves, there is no demand for the amazing 
archeeological exactitude that is deemed 
essential on the London stage. With regard 
to short runs, moreover, there is this to be 
said, that they would probably lead to an 
increased demand for new plays, and that 
the “ unacted dramatist” would oftener have 
his chance than at present. 


J. FL N, 





SCIENCE. 





aoe I suppose, has a more remark- 
able communication greeted the eyes 
of the Englishman, as he turns over his 
Times, than that in which the veteran Lord 
Armstrong made his final confession of faith 
on the subject of motion as matter. How 
many readers of the Zimes are sufficiently 
up-to-date on the subject of molecules, 
ether, and the atomic theory to have gleaned 
even a passing conception of what it was 
all about, one need not pause to inquire. 
The pronouncement is sufficiently interesting 
in itself. 





In the first place, the letter was the out- 
come of an attack by the Spectator, and by 
a Times reviewer, on a harmless-looking 
paragraph in Lord Armstrong’s recent 
Giectiiedl paper, in which the suggestion 
was thrown out that molecules, after all, 
might be only “modes of motion,” dis- 
pensing apparently with the idea of anything 
moved (except energy) or of a medium for 
the motion. This suggestion Lord Arm- 
strong’s recent letter expands. He now 
confesses himself a transcendentalist of 
the most advanced type—rather a curious 
position, at first sight, for an engineer of 
such practical tendencies. The popular 
notion of matter as an aggregation of solid 
particles in close contact he rejects as in- 
compatible with the facts of radiation 
and compressibility. He admits that the 
numerical relations manifested in chemical 
science require that there should be atoms 
composed of groups of units, but he sees no 
reason why the units should consist of any- 
thing but force. Force is essential, and 
force will fit the facts; therefore, he argues, 
anything further is superfluous and contrary 
to the principle of unity in nature. On this 
theory all solid apparitions are in a way 
illusory and due to our personal sensa- 
tions. ‘ Nature,” he says, “ apart from 
sensation, is dark, silent, and colourless, 
though not the less wonderful when intel- 
lectually considered. It is an additional 
marvel that sensation should regard it in 
a glorified form. Nevertheless, sensation is 
in these cases illusory ; and so may all our 
perceptions be as conveyed to consciousness 
through the medium of sensation.” 





In discarding the idea of a medium, as 


well as of solid units, Lord Armstrong might: 


be considered generally as going even 
further than Lord Kelvin, whose conceptions 
of ether and matter are sufficiently rarified 
for most people. He quotes a passage, 
however, from Lord Kelvin, in which 
the latter speculates upon a theory of 
matter containing no attributes other 
than properties of motion. A continuous 
etheric medium is not specified in this defi- 
nition, but neither is it specifically omitted. 
‘* Even if it had been included,” said Lord 
Armstrong, valiant in his apostasy, “I should 
still have felt at liberty to suggest the suffi- 
ciency of energy alone as the basis of 





operative motion; motion alone in conjunc- 


tion with energy is « fact, while ether is 
only a hypothesis.” 
_I HAVE once or twice mentioned the 
admirable work done by the publishin 
departments of the U.S. geographical an 
biological surveys. Recently, by the courtesy 
of Mr. T. 8. Palmer, acting chief of the 
latter survey, we received a parcel of 
reports illustrating the wide extent and 
useful character of the work it does, This 
survey is a branch of the Department of 
— and used to be known as the 
‘¢ Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy.”’ 
Its objects are to work out all over the 
United States the distribution of birds and 
mammals, and to study the food habits of 
— which are of economic importance. 
or example, there are monographs on 
the common crow and the woodpecker, show- 
ing the distribution, and tracing by means 
of the examination of an enormous number 
of stomachs, their relative harmfulness or 
beneficiality to the farming and fruit- 
growing industries. It is pleasant to note 
In connexion with these reports a strong 
desire on the part of the Washington 
officials to preserve and protect the wild 
— with which they are concerned. 
hey have practically abandoned all hope 
of legislation as a protection, and are 
trying instead to inculcate a respect for 
natural objects by instituting such cere- 
monies as ‘Arbor Day,” when children 
are made to plant trees, and ‘“ Bird Day,” 
when the usefulness of birds is made a 
theme for discussion, These two movements 
have been very successful in America, and 
it is a pity that we have not some equivalent 
in our English schools. H. ©. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. BoRLASE ON IRISH ARCHAOLOGY. 


In reply to Mr. Alfred Nutt’s remarks 
(AcADEMY, August 14) on the period assigned 
by Mr. Borlase and his reviewer to the great 
body of legendary Irish literature, I may state 
that Mr. Borlase refers primarily to the whole 
of that literature, but deals specially only with 
the Lebor Gabala (Leabhar Gabhala), or ‘‘ Book 
of Immigrations.” He speaks of the »‘ Ancient 
Irish Books ” erally, remarking that ‘‘as to 
their date, with the single exception of the 
Book of Armagh . . . they belong to the period 
known to phbilologists as the ‘ Middle Irish’ 
period, dating from the beginning of the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century” (p. 1053). 
Thinking this somewhat too absolute and even 
misleading, I referred to those texts as “in 
their JSorm composed or recomposed mainly 
between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries” ; 
nor can I understand why Mr. Nutt should 
object to the statement as thus modified. He 
himself allows that ‘‘texts of this cycle con- 
tinued to be copied, with alteration of language 
and occasional amplification [itelics mine] down 
to the fifteenth century,” which is precisely 
what I meant by saying that in their present 
form they were recomposed, &c. Or does Mr. 
Nutt suppose that texts could be recomposed 
in the twelfth without having existed in earlier 
centuries ? 

With the rest of Mr. Nutt’s remarks I fully 
agree, but would veature a mild protest against 
his apparent assumption that I in any way 
** endorse’ Mr. Borlase’s views. 








THE REVIEWER. 
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BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 


is in use (in preference to cedar pencils) at 


THE WAR OFFICE LoNDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
New ZEALAND GOVERNMENT WESTERN BANK, AND OTHER 
OFFICE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANKS 
BANKERS’ CLEARING HovusE In THE OFFICES OF THE LONDON 
UniteED STATES GOVERNMENT AND NorTH- WESTERN RAILWAY, 
OFFICES MiptAND’ RAILWAY, GREAT 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY NORTHERN RAILWAY, GREAT 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EASTERN Raruway, LOoNpDOoN, 
Eton CoLLEGE BRIGHTON, AND SouTH Coast 
UntTED STATES ARSENAL RAILWAY, SouTH-EasTERN 
UniTED STaTEs NAVY RAILWAY, LONDON AND 
PENNSYLVANIA AND OTHER SourH - WESTERN RAILWAY, 
AMERICAN RAILwAy COMPANIES LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
THE Lonpon Srock EXcHANGE RaInway, CALEDONIAN RalIL- 
NorvH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE WAY, AND OTHER RAILWAY 
AND OTHER INSURANCE OFFICES CoMPANIES. 


HOW USED. 


Start the paper with a pin or any pointed _instrument—a slight pull—off it 
comes, and the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points to every 
Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away or breaking the 





No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 
fingers. 


What the Newspapers say of the 


BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL 


“There is no limit to the ingenuity of the Americans in improving u the ordinary 
paraphernalia of daily life. The other day I found my office table provided with a set of 
new editorial pencils—red, blue, and black, Being struck by something unusual in their 
appearance, I made inquiries, and discovered that they represented the latest Yankee 
notion in lead pencils, the lead being mounted in a stick of tightly-packed paper instead 
of wood. The paper is laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that 
when the point is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer of paper, and a new 
and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced without any further process of 
sharpening. This is called the ‘ Blaisdell’ pencil, and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope 


he may make a fortune out of it.” 
The Queen. 


** What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening, 
and how much less extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot 
snap off when thus treated |” 


Westminster Gazette. 


“It is decidedly an ingenious idea.’’ 


Black and White. 


“The * Blaisdell self-sharpening paper pencil’ is a remarkably smart contrivance. The 
lead is encased in paper, which can easily be unrolled when a fresh point is required.” 


The Lady. 


“*A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising invention, but 
anyone who becomes possessed of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknowledge at once 
that it is a very ingenious little article. These pencils neod no knife to sharpen them, as, 
by simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the end, a new point appears. They are made 
in black, red, or blue, for office work, and are well worthy of a trial,” 


Evening News and Post. 


“*One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better worth living is the 
Blaisdell Paper Pencil. Penkmives, blackened thumbs and unparliamentary language 
when the point snaps short at an important moment are now at a discount. All that the 
writer or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the pencil-stem, and, lo! 
a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh 
already sharpened point appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain.” 


= — 


HOW SOLD. 

Ask for the BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL at any stationer’s. 
The BLACKLEAD Penoctts are made in 5 Grades: H.B; H; B; H.H; B.B; 
finest Bavarian Lead, equal to the highest quality of Artists’ Pencils. CoLourED 
Crayon Pencits in Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, and Black, tough and smooth, 
rich in colour. 

If your stationer does not sell them, send 1s. for set of sample pencils to— 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL OO, LTD., 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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Fountain Pens and Stylos: 


‘The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 


Ceteris paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen- that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
‘in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. “A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, “ but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket ; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been 
shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on 
the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up- 
right; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no atr-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
isa gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. 6d. 


‘‘ Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 
Westminster Budget. 


The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN;; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 


British Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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